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CONCLUDED. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After despatching a letter to Mr. Rich- 
mond, at Boston, in which various matters 
affecting the happiness of Edward and others, 
were suggested and enlarged upon, the lat- 





) extremity. The girl, Rebecca, whom I| 
wished Edward to marry, I afterwards learn- 
ed was the very counterpart of her tyran- 
nous father in disposition, and she died, 
some three years since, by the bursting of a 





ter immediately set out for C . 
Upon his arrival there, Judge Morley 


yave him a cordial welcome, and at the re- || 


quest of Edward, gave him a statement of | 
all the circumstances connected with the | 
giving of the note to Ashton. 

“What proof have you,” enquired Ed- 
ward, ‘of the transaction with Ashton, and 
the real object for which it was given!” 

‘* No positive proof whatever,” replied the 
judge, ** but must depend entirely upon your 
skill to make the facts appear satisfactorily 
to the court and jury, from such circum- 
stances as I shall be able to furnish by way 
of evidence.” 

“Tt will be a difficult undertaking without | 
some positive proof. Ican only promise to do | 





allinmy power for you. But, Judge Morley, } 


permit me to enquire how so sagacious a 
manas yourself should ever have been lured 
into the toils of so great a scoundrel as this 
Ashton !” 

‘“« Ah, sir!’’ replied the judge, ‘* your com- 
pliment is but illy placed. Sagacity! Why 
I’ve been the veriest old fool the world ever 
knew! Forgetfulof the truth, that a man’s 
worth consists only in his talents and vir- 
tues, I have hitherto discarded from my so- 
ciety all except those who possessed riches 
—have bowed down in acknowledgment of 
the puissance of wealth, and held its posses- 
sors as the only beings whom I ought to 
respect and cherish. Fatal, foolish expe- 
rience, that has taught me a lesson, but too 
late! You heard me, at Washington, speak 
of my son, Edward. I drove him from my 
roof, because he refused to marry an un- 
gainly daughter of the wretch, Ashton, for 
her riches. My poor lost boy! What was 
the sacrifice I intended to make of him! It 
is better for him that he disobeyed me, even 
though it has impoverished him to the last 





blood-vessel, in a paroxysm of fiendish an- 
ger at an inoffensive servant-girl. But the 
remaining daughter, Mary, whom Ashton 
promised that my nephew, William Pres- 
ton, should marry, is a beautiful and amiable 
young creature; but the tyrannous conduct 
of her father renders her life unhappy, and 
even wretched.” 

Edward took his leave of Judge Morley ; 
and as he was departing, he saw the shrivel- 
led and attenuated figure of Ashton moving 
along the street, towards his dwelling. His 
step was less firm than when Edward had 
last seen him; his hair thin, and of a dingy 
white; his whole form seemed ready to 
crumble into the grave, yet his face, although 
bloodless and sallow, still wore the sinister, 
sordid, and crafty expression of a wretch, 
ready to play his schemes of miserly fraud 
and knavery even at the threshold of the 
| tomb. 
| Turning away from the sight, Edward 
| 
| 


_sauntered onward through the streets of his 
native village, till, passing its limits, he 
came in sight of the old place of Mr. Rich- 
mond. He found it vastly changed. The 
grounds had been more beautifully laid out 
than ever, and on the spot where the cot- 
tage had stood, a magnificent country-seat 
now rose amidst the thick foliage of the 
trees. It had been but a short time com- 
pleted, as Edward saw; and had been very 
recently fitted out with elegant and costly 
furniture, for the reception of Mr. Rich- 
mond and his family, who were expected 
| shortly, to spend the remaining summer at 
this new and beautiful mansion. 

Edward surveyed the premises with de- 
lighted eye and heart. While standing upon 
the gravelled walk, thus admiring what he be- 
held, a light and beautiful figure tripped past 
him, and entered one of the little arbors that 
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had been so newly erected. Edward imme- 
diately followed her, convinced that he re- 
cognized in her an acquaintance. On en- 
tering the arbor, he saw at a glance that it 
was Mary Ashton. She rose to retire at 
the interruption. 

“‘ Stay, Miss Ashton!” said Edward, “I 
would speak with you. Do you not know 
me, Mary?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I do recollect you, now 
—Edward Morley—” 


“Hush, Mary! don’t speak aloud my) 


name. [ would not have itknown | am here.” 

‘*Why not, Edward? I am sure the 
whole town would clap their hands for joy, 
if they knew you had returned.” 

‘‘T have my reasons for it, Mary. And, 
now, to bribe you to secrecy, let me tell 
you, if you will not disclose having seen me, 
until [ come again, a few weeks hence, I 
will then bring with me another person, 
whom you will be still more delighted to 
see.” 

‘*Who can you mean, Mr. Morley?” 

“ Wintiiam Preston!” said Edward. 


* Speak, speak, Edward!” exclaimed Ma- | 


ry, “can you tell me anything about him? 
Is he living?” 


‘He is,” replied Edward, “and will visit || 


you in a short time, when | hope to see you 


both made happy. But, remember the con- | 


dition—you are to be secret.” 


‘Oh, I promise, I promise!’’ said Mary. | 


**Dear William, will he return to me after 


all? My father told me he was dead; but 1 
How unhappy I have | 


did not believe it. 
been since he left me! But, Edward, who 
do you think will also be here, soon, whom 
you will be delighted to see?” 

*“T know that Ellen Richmond is com- 
ing,” replied Edward, smiling. 

**Oh, you do, indeed, eh? Well, Lhoped 
to have surprised you as joyfully as you have 
me. Yes, Ellen is coming, and I have 
visited this little arbor every day, to fit up 
for her, when she comes. See, how beau- 
tifully | have trailed those vines along that 
lattice-work !” 

“Thanks, Mary, for your affectionate 


consideration for Ellen. You have, indeed, | 


very tastefully discharged your task. Butl 
must bid you a short adieu. I leave for 
Washington to-morrow, to return here 
again early in August.” 

Edward now returned to his hotel at the 
village, and on the morning of the next day 


set out for Washington, there to remain un- || 





til the sitting of the court at Cc . 





CHAPTER IX. 
Within a week after Edward's departure, 


|| rived at their country-seat, from the city. 

Once again amidst the scenes of her child- 
| hood, Ellen was most happy. She was now 
/more beautiful than ever. The lovely 
| young creature of sixteen had now become 
the noble, dignified, and gracetul woman of 
twenty-five. August came, and the day of 
trial of Ashton’s suit was near at hand. 

It was evening. The departure of twi- 
light was followed by the deep shining of the 
harvest moon, whose silvery beams sparkled 
through the vine-wreathed lattices of Mr. 
Richmond’s mansion. Ellen was seated 
alone in the recess of the portico that front- 
ed the road, when she was startled by the 
sudden entrance of a tall and nobly-formed 
gentleman, who, without uttering a word, 
sank himself beside her, and clasped her to 
his breast. 

“Ellen,” spoke the rich and bland voice 








of Edward Morley, “I have come at last to 
claim my bride. Fortune has scattered her 
gifts in each of our paths, and all obstacles 
| are removed.” 

Ellen placed her hand in his. It was a 
moment of happiness to her beyond her 
| brightest dreams. Edward, the learned, the 
| rich, the honorable, was constant still. He, 
whose learning and legal acquirements had 
| reinstated her father to prosperity and 
| wealth; and whose indomitable energy had, 
| within a few years, carved out for himself 
| fame and fortune, was still true to his boy- 
| hood’s love. 





| ‘The Court assembled the next morning, 
| and the cause of Ashton vs. Morley having 
been set down for the first day, and the com- 
| munity feeling a deep interest in the result 

of the trial, the court-house was thronged. 


| Many had come to witness the bearing of 


| 


the young counsellor whom Judge Morley 
had retained, his fame having reached them. 

All the parties were now in court. Old 
Ashton was seated beside his counsel, Mr. 
Rigdon, within the bar; and his countenance 
betrayed the deep satisfaction which he felt 
at the prospect of a sure recovery,—believ- 
ing, as he did, that all the witnesses of his 


| 





j 
| 





trickery in the transaction were far away. 
He was, therefore, in unusually good spirits, 
and whispered and chuckled incessantly 
with his lawyer, until the crier having re- 
quired silence, the Judge directed the em- 


| pannelling of the jury in the case of Ashton 


vs. Morley. This having been done, and 


_ the jury sworn, Mr. Rigdon rose to open the 


] cause. 


He said to the jury, that “the matter 
| which they had been impannelled to try, 
| was a very plain and ordinary suit. It was 


Mr. Richmond, with his wife and Ellen, ar- || instituted merely to recover the amount of 
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a note for ten thousand dollars, and the in- |! crediting his testimony, whether he did not 


terest, given some nine years ago, by the || 


defendant to the plaintitt. There can be | 
no legal defence to it,” continued Rigdon, | 
‘and why Judge Morley has secured the | 
services of eminent counsel from abroad, to | 
defend this matter, unless it be to attempt | 
to get rid of the payment of an honest debt, 
I am unable to say. So far as our cause is 
concerned, I have nothing further to add, 
but to proceed at once to the proof of the 
execution of the note, which is all that is 
necessary on the part of the plaintiff.” 

A witness was now called to the stand. 
Old Ashton drew from his side-pocket his 
old morocco pocket-book, frem which, with 
trembling hands, he selected the note, and 
gave it to Rigdon, who handed it to the 
witness. The latter testified that the note 
and the signature were the hand-writing of 
Judge Morley. The witness then return- 
ed the note to Rigdon, who read it to the 
jury, and then handed it back to Ashton, 
and the latterreturned it to his pocket-book, 








with a grimace of satisfaction. 

‘**'Phat is all we have to offer,” said Rig- 
don. ‘ The case is with you for the pre- 
sent,” said he to Edward. 

The latter rose, and remarked to the jury, 
that ** the defence to the note which he was | 
about to make, called for no effort from him | 
as an advocate; that if his opponent, or | 
others, had expected any attemptat a display |) 
of oratorical powers in this case from him, | 

| 


he orthey would be disappointed. He should 
even decline a formal opening of the defence ; 
but would let the facts which he should in- | 
troduce tell their story: facts, which needed | 
no embellishment or addition, to enable 
them to speak, trumpet-tongued, a defence 
that would be as gratifying to the ears of 
virtue and honesty, as it would be withering 
and blasting to fraud and knavery.” 

** Who is your first witness!” asked the 
clerk. 

**Call William Preston !”’ responded Ed- 
ward. 

Old Ashton’s countenance suddenly fell, 
and, if it were possible for tanned buck-skin 
to blush, a slight suffusion might be seen in 
his face at the announcement of Preston as 
a witness for the defence. 

Preston took the stand; and, in a clear, | 
raanly voice, detailed the story with which l 
the reader is already familiar, respecting the | 
giving of the note, and of his entrapment in- 
to the army. 

Rigdon was excessively puzzled at this | 
new turn of the case, and endeavored, by | 
cross-examinations, to involve the witness 
in contradictions. Failing in this, he en- 
quired, for the purpose, as he said, of dis- 











entertain hostile feelings towards Mr. Ash- 
ton, on account of his rejection of him as a 
suitor to his daughter ? 

The witness replied frankly, that he cer- 
tainly did not entertainsentiments of friend- 
ship towards Ashton, as he regarded him as 
the author of all the misfortunes which he 
had just narrated. 

‘This is a very probable story,” exclaim- 
ed Rigdon, turning to the Court. “We 
shall see how much credit a jury will give to 
a witness who swears with such feelings! It 
you are through, Mr. Fitzhugh, we'll go to 
the jury with the case.” 

‘| beg pardon,” replied Edward, ‘but | 
believe 1 am not quite through. Crier— 
call Lieutenant Brison !” 

Had old Ashton suddenly seated himself 
upon a hatchel, he could not have sprung 
up more nimbly from his chair, nor put on 
a more surprised and wo-begone grimace, 
than he did at the last announcement. 
Every one of the jury, too, observed him. 

Brison, whose disease had progressed ra- 


| pidly during the past few weeks, now took 


the stand, and told his repentant story, with 
al! the particulars of the manner in which 
Judge Morley’s note was obtained, and the 
enlisting of Preston, under the supposition 
that he was signing a common bond. 

The jury, as they leaned over their boxes, 
listened in amazement to the tale of ras- 
cality—and the judge dropped his pen, bent 
over his desk, and gave a breathless atten- 
tion to the testimony-—Edward wore acom- 
placent and sarcastic smile—Rigdon was 
in a perfect quandary—and old Ashton the 
personification of a thwarted vulture. 

Scarcely knowing what shift to make, 
Rigdon at length sought, by cross-examina- 
tion, to weaken the force of Brison’s testi- 
mony, as he imagined he already had that 
of Preston. 

‘‘You say, Mr. Brison, that you acted 
the double part of notary and recruiting-of- 
ficer, in this business, and that you were 
hired to do so, by Ashton. You speak, 
also, of writings being executed in your 
presence, which you had prepared; and 
among them, you speak of a contract for the 
sale of Woodville farm to Preston, execu- 
ted by Mr. Ashton; and a common bond, 
whose place you supplied with an enlist- 
ment, while Preston went to Judge Morley 
for the note. If this is true, where are those 
papers, sir? Aye, where are they?” he 
repeated, perceiving Brison hesitate at these 
questions. (Exhaustion had aflected Bri- 
son.) 

“They are here!” said the witness, at 
length recovered, producing two papers. 
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They were eagerly examined—found to 
bear date the same day with the note—-and 
Ashton’s peculiar signature, at the bottom 
of the contract, was readily attested to, as 
genuine, by several witnesses. 

‘This last and crowning testimony of the 
defence put a complete quietus to any fur- 
ther cross-examination by Rigdon—and 
groans and hisses spontaneously burst from 
those assembled. ‘The jury, without leav- 
ing their seats, instantly returned their ver- 
dict for the defendant, which, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the officers to prevent it, 
was returned by long and reiterated cheers. 

Judge Morley with Edward left the 
room, amidst the gratulations of the crowd, 
while old Ashton hobbled on behind them, 
howling forth imprecations upon all — 
As he passed through the Court-yard, 
purse was suddenly thrown at his feet. He 
picked it up, and, upon raising his eyes, 
Brison stood in his path, and exclaimed : 

‘There are the wagesof my sin which you 
paid me for my agency in this affair. 
it back—it has been a weight about my 
neck, dragging me down to he \l, these nine 
years! ‘Thank God, I’m rid of it, and can 
now prepare for the death that threatens 
and awaits me.” 

CHAPTER X. 

“What! an invitation to attend a party 
at Richmond’s country-seat to-morrow 
evening—-a w edding-party ?” exclaimed || 
Judge Morley, taking a note which his lady 
handed him on his return from Court. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Morley, “ and El- 
len Richmond, for whose love our lost Ed- 
ward was compelled to leave his home, 
gives her hand two the young Counsellor 
Fitzhugh. Poor Edward—if he lives, how 
will he receive this intelligence !”’ and Mrs. 
Morley burst into tears. Grief and remorse 
at last had brokep up the stubborn fountains 
of Judge Morley’s heart, and he now min- 
gled his tears with hers. 

** Shall we attend the invitation?” asked 
Mrs. Morley. 

‘*By all means,” replied her husband, 
“if for no other purpose than to pay our 
respects to Mr. Fitzhugh, whose talents are 
imcomparable, and to whose services in 
fereting out witnesses for me, (Heaven 
knows how he obtained them, I do not,) I 
am this day indebted for my salvation from 
utter pecuniary ruin. 





Gay, and bright, and beautiful, shone the 
rich apartments of the Richmond mansion, 
on the bridal eve. A light, gentle shower 
had fallen, and the crystal rain-drops upon 
the trees and flowers, glittered like so many 


Take } 


|gems in the moon-beams. Porch and 
arbor were hung in bright festoons of vines 
and flowers, and the ‘* voluptuous swell” of 
music floated upon the breeze, from veran- 
dah and piazza. The rich and elegant 
parlors presented, on either side, an assem- 
blage of the young and the beautiful, the 
aged and the venerable. 

The moment had arrived. A strain of 
soft and gentle music accompanied the ap- 
proach to the room of those who were to be 
joined—and, instantly, with happy and 
joyous faces, Edward and Ellen were usher- 
a followed by Preston, and his blushing 
Mary Ashton. This latter was a surprise 
upon the company—but the ceremony was 
quickly performed, which united both Ed- 
ward and Preston to the objects of their 
respective choices—and a loud and trium- 
phal burst of music announced its comple- 
tion. 

Onward rushed the joyous group, to prof- 
fer their congratulations—and lastly, came 
Judge Morley and his mother. It was the 
| first time since his departure, that Edward 
] had beheld his mother. He could practice 
| the concealment no longer. 

**My mother!” ejac ulated Edward in a 
low tone of voice, as he took her hand, on 
the introduction of Judge Morley. 
| Instantly recognizing in the noble and 
|| handsome bridegroom, her lost Edward, the 

matron fell into his open arms, with an ex- 
clamation of delighted surprise. 

1 **God forgive me!’ exclaimed Judge Mor- 
ley, ‘can it be my son Edward 1 behold ?”’ 
| ‘It is none other, father!”’ replied Ed- 
| ward, throwing his arms around him, and 
| pressing him also to his embrace; “and,” 
added he, with a mischievous glancei into his 
father’s face, which caused him to look ex- 
ceedingly blank, ‘* laboring under the same 
hallucination that drove him from his fath- 
er’s roof. He is the same undutiful boy, as 
when he left you—and, as you perceive by 
his marriage with the * cottager’ 8 daughter,’ 

disobedient to the last.” 

‘“* For Heaven’s sake, cease your raillery, 
my noble boy, or I shall positively choke 
with shame and mortification,” said the 
Judge—and turning to Ellen, he clasped 
the blushing young creature to his breast, 
covered her forehead with kisses, exclaim- 
ing: 

‘© What an old fool I have been, Edward ! 
Why, Ellen is an angel. Can you forgive 
your father, my boy? and you, sweet child, 
can you forgive him ?” 

«“ We do,” responded they—* and, now, 











} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


father and mother, give us your blessing ;"’ 
they addded, sinking at their feet. 
} “God bless you both, my children,” ex- 
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claimed Judge Morley, as tears gushed into 
his eyes, and he turned away overcome by 
his emotions. 

Preston and Mary also received the warm- 
est congratulations of the assembled guests 
—the adventures of Preston, and his story 
on the trial, having made him quite a lion. 
Mary enjoyed, with beaming eyes, the 
praise. condolence and congratulation that | 
were thus showered upon her husband. | 

Gaily echoed the music—merry sped the 
dance. The bridal—it is a moment of ex- 
istence, partaking “less of earth than hea- 
ven.” It is the bright consummation of the 
tenderest hopes of the human heart—the 
sun, at which our ardent aspirations have 
long been winging their eagle flight—the 
haven, in which rests the barque, treighted 
with the bosom’s best affections and emo- 
tions. It is an hour, unsullied by the touch 
of care—fairy wings have usurped those of 
time, and bear onward the moments with 
sentle and unruffled sway, wafting over the 
soul an influence like the blissful dreaming 
of the blest in Paradise. So sped the time 
with Edward and Ellen. Thus, with Pres- 
ton and Mary. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Old Richard Ashton was seated, the next 
morning, in his office. when Rigdon sud- 
denly entered. 

‘** Good morning to you, Mr. Ashton. So, 
I learn that your daughter is married at 
last.”’ 

“Married! what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Ashton, with an incredulous yet 
astonished air. 

‘**Can it be possible that it has been done 
without your knowledge? Why, she was 
married, last night, to Preston, at Mr. Rich- 
mond’s house. Richmond’s daughter, El- 
len, was, at the same time, wedded to my 
learned friend, Counsellor Fitzhugh, who 
turns out to be Edward, the son of Judge 
Morlev.”’ 

‘Hell and furies!’’ shriecked Ashton, 
‘¢ And so she has taken the beggarly scoun- 
drel, afier all my attempts to prevent it— 
yes, married the wretch, whose testimony 
lost me the suit against Morley! Well, 
well, she’s disinherited! God! how I'll 
disappoint that fortune-hunting Preston !— 
He has married a beggar—not a cent will 
I leave her—not acent! Oh, that I could 
live just ten years longer, to see them plod- 
ding on in poverty and starvation—but 1 
must go soon—that cursed pain in my side 
tells me I’m not long for this world! But, 
damn them both! [’ll have ample revenge! 
Here, Rigdon, write me a will, immediate- 
ly! don’t delay! But who shall [ make j 








my heir? Letme see—I have no relative 
but Mary. No friends—I never had any— 
I never loved mortal. But who shall he 
be? Write the will, Rigdon! You shall 
be my heir—you shall, Rigdon!” added he, 
chuckling himself into a spasm, that threat- 
ened to terminate his life. 

Visions of untold wealth gleamed upon 
the senses of the astonished Rigdon, as he 


applied himself to the task of drawing the 


will, with redoubled energy. It was soon 
completed, and spread for Ashton upon*the 
table. The latter took the pen in his hand, 
and, after looking over the will, said— 


“It’s all right—Jacob Rigdon my heir! 
Hell! won’t it gall to the quick the disobe- 
dient girl and the penniless Preston! Here! 
quick—hand me the inkstand! Curses on 
them! curses on them! 2 

A spasmodic dash was made at the ink- 
stand—but, suddenly the limb ceased to 
move, and the chin sunk down upon the 
breast. Rigdon hastened to him—and 
raised his head—but life had fled—and the 
countenance, even in death, wore the ghast- 
ly impress of disappointed rage. 








The immense wealth of her miserly and 
unnatural parent was thus saved to Mary, 
by this terrible visitation of Providence.— 
William Preston and his beautiful Mary 
are now the occupants of a splendid man- 
sion, which they have erected upon Wood- 
ville Farm. Their wealth, which is enor- 
mous, is devoted to rational enjoyment, to 
agricultural pursuits, and to thousands of 
benevolent deeds. For miles around, the 
name of William Preston is cherished as 
the kind-hearted and public-spirited citizen, 
and the prince of good fellows. 

Brison, within afew weeks after the trial, 
sank under his disease; leaving, however, 
considerable property to an aged widowed 
mother. 

Judge Morley’s aristocratic notions have 
undergone a thorough and complete change. 
Although, through the legal assistance of 
Edward, he has been reinstated in nearly 
all his possessions, which a few speculating 
sharpers had wrested from him, he no longer 
regards wealth as the badge of superior 
excellence—but devotes large sums, every 
year, to the assistance and education of 
every lad in his neighborhood, who, in his 
estimation, assimilates to Edward in dispo- 
sition--and is constantly prophesying that his 
proteges will some day become honors to 
their country. He has also acquired a pe- 
culiar liking for all cottagers young daugh- 
ters, and has taken the education of many 
of them under his especial patronage. 

Mr. Richmond soon retired from business 
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in the city, and made the village of C ‘ 
the permanent residence of himself and 
family. 

Edward and Ellen, after spending a few 
vears at the south, returned to C 
Their residence is a new and magnificent 
edifice upon the site of the old Morley home- 
stead. The father and mother of Edward 
live with them. 

If ever woman was happy, and devoted, 
and proud of her husband, it is Ellen; and 
if ever mother received the full consumma- 
tion of her hopes and prayers, respecting a 
beloved son, it is Mrs. Morley. 





love? Qh, there is a purity and holiness 
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can estimate, fully, the extent ofa mother’s | every hill-top— when thousands shouted 





but they have in them the germs of every 
excellence and every virtue. They display 
the noblest qualities of humanity in their 
very vices and excesses, and all the workings 
of their most violent passions. What under 
heaven affords a more glorious spectacle 
than the enthusiasm which greatness and 


/excellence inspire in the million? It is 


in her affections, kindred alone to those of || 


spirits in Heaven—and, if ever ministering | 
anyel bends his wing to earth, at the fiat of 


Omunuipotence, to watch over, bless, and 
cherish, any of earth’s mortals, it is in an- 
swer tO &@ MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
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MILLION. 
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Our Magazine has received some very 
pretty commendations from the press. The 
Mereury, a weekly second to no other in 


ability, humor, satire, and sterling good | 


sense, suggests that though it is filled with 
such reading as they like, it is not adapted 
to the tastes of the “ million,” for whom we 
profess to cater. 


Now this is a thing to be thought of. Fail- 
ing in this, we fail in everything ; and if we 
do not write for the million, we may make 
certain of never having the million for read- 
ers. We have therefore reflected seriously 
upon this observation of the Mercury's, and 
thank the editor for making it. We were 
always grateful for the smallest favors. 


The million, though liable to errors, full 





of prejudices, in many things ignorant, and | 


consequently wrong-headed, are inthe main | 


reasonable, sensible, open to conviction, and 
susceptible of 
laugh at a good joke, sympathize with mis- 
fortune and distress, adinire great and heroic 
qualities, and detest meanness, hypocrisy, 
Their errors will vanish in the 
light of truth, their prejudices will give way 


and vice. 


mental gratification — can | 


then that man reflects the Deity; it is then 


| that the God within him is made manifest! 


When the land rang with hurras for 
Jackson, and hickory poles were erected on 


chorusses for Tippacanoe, and rolled up log 
cabins in every valley, the inillion were giv- 


ing their verdict for courage, patriotism, 


honesty. In any case they might be misled, 


| deceived, betrayed—but that is owing to 


their lack of intelligence, and not by any 
means to their lack of virtue. Let it be 


known, universally, that a certain man 





is the fittest for President of the United 
States, and that his measures are the ones 
required for the general welfare, and the 
number of votes against him would not be 
worth counting. ‘This is the case with the 
million—this is human nature, where it has 
anything like a decent chance to develope 
itself. 

In regard to literary matters, the taste and 
capacity of the million are generally under- 
valued by our writers. The Bible is the best 
specimen and model of style that the world 
contains, having much of the majesty of the 
Hebrew, in the Old Testament, combined 
with much of the concise elegance of the 


Greek in the New, gathering something of 


the melody of the Latin, and full of the 


strength of the old Saxon English, into 


which it was translated, before our language 
| lost in force by what it gained in copious- 


ness, with the incorporation of words from 


! . 
| ancient and modern tongues. 


Every man of our million reads, or has 


read the Bible, learning from it not only 
lessons of hallowed wisdom, but better than 


before the power of reason, and their igno- | 


rance, being their misfortune, it is our 
duty to remove it, with all its unhappy re- 
sults. 


The million are not what they should be, 


” 


any where else his native manly tongue. In 
our schoolboy days, at a common schoo] in 
New-Hampshire, the next book was the 
English Reader, a compilation of the best 
writings of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Steele, and their contemporaries, whose 
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works are the classics of our language, and 
the acknowledged models of elegant writing. 
May we not expect a pure taste, and a 
proper appreciation of excellence, both in 
thought and language, to come from such 
an education as is given, without money or 
price, to the humblest of our reading mil- 
lion? They may not read the Dial; they 
may flounder somewhat in Carlyle; they 
may not appreciate Emerson, and vote Al- 
cott an incomprehensible bore; they may 
not comprehend either the sublimity of the 
poems on Man, or the humor of Puffer 
Hopkins, but we are quite satisfied that they 
will read and appreciate the “* Magazine for 
the Million.” 
GREAT FEATURES. 

In the fourth number of the Magazine for 
the Million, will be commenced two splen- 
did stories, one, now published in London, 





entitled Sylvester Sound, the Somnambu- || 


list, by the author of Valentine Vox, the 
Ventriloquist. This is a story of unrivalled 
mirth and humor, and will be illustrated 
by humorous engravings in every number. 
The other is ** The Slanderer, a true tale 
of the Hudson,” a thrilling story of Ameri- 
can life, by one of our cleverest young au- 
thors. Our readers will observe that our 
prizes are of the most splendid and liberal 
character. We intend to make this maga- 
zine, when fairly under way, the most at- 
tractive publication, as it is the greatest 
novelty, of the times. 





HE TALKING MACHINE. 
This is not a humbug, and it isas wonder- 
ful that it should be what it is represented 
to be, as that it is whatitis. Mr. Faber 
says that he has worked seventeen years 
upon it; had he said seventy, we never 
would have believed, without seeing for 
ourselves, in a private room, with every op- 
portunity to examine, and no chance for 
deception, that any combination of machine- 
ry could be made which would utter long 
sentences of difficult languages, and even 
sing quite passably, combining words with 
music! Yet this is so, most unquestion- 
ably, and to our astonishment—and all pro- 
duced by blowing a bellows and working 
keys like an organ. We may yet see an 
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| by what it feeds on. 











organ at one end of a church singing 
psalms to its own accompaniment, and an 
automaton preacher in the pulpit, at the 
other, giving us the best compositions of the 
old divines. There is no telling what we 
may notsee. Our boasted faculty of speech 
is no great shakes after all. A western pa- 
per, in noticing this latest wonder, says, 
‘‘ Humanity may as well adjourn!” We 
second the motion. 
NOTIONS AND NOTICES. 

The weather all last week, and down to 
this writing, has been perfectly beautiful. 
Vegetable and animal life have felt its salu- 
tary influence. We have had the soft 
southern airs of our returning spring, with a 
bright, invigorating sunshine. All New- 
York has been out house-hunting, pleasure- 
taking, and making preparations for the 
Spring trade, which promises to be brisk 
and prosperous. We have had favorable 
news from Europe, a rise in cotton and in 
stocks. In short, everything appears to be 
flourishing. 

The country is growing in wealth every 
day, and increasing in intelligence. Agen- 
cies are constantly springing up in remote 
towns, increasing the already extensive 
ramifications of cheap literature. The pub- 
lishing business is increasing month by 
month, and with it are improving several 
branches of trade connected with it—and 
what is more important and gratifying, the 
knowledge of the people, which is the main- 
spring of civilization, and the only safeguard 
of freedom. The appetite for reading grows 

Once excited, it be- 
What can be better? 


comes insatiable. 


| Where you once saw the pack of cards and 


the dice-box in constant operation, you now 
see cheap publications absorbing every 
one’s attention. The reader enjoys the con- 
versation of the greatest men of all ages. 
He lives another life, having in it centuries 
of duration, and a scope, vast as the universe 
of nature. He not only soars on the wings 
of his own imaginations, but those of hun- 
dreds of bright spirits bear him alot in 
worlds of their own creation. Ah! miser- 
able is the man who has not learned to read. 
The power of multiplying a thousand-fold 
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his enjoyments is denied him. He is an 
isolated being, shut out from the great and 
glorious world of thought and fancy. 

Politics are every day becoming more in- 
teresting. The friends of Clay are elated 
with their recent successes. The Van 
Buren papers insist that nothing has oc- 
curred that they did not expect; but every | 
state election now will have, though it ought 
not, a bearing upon the great result. 

The arrival of Mr. Packenham, as Pleni- 
potentiary from Great Britain, with full pow- 
ers to settle all open questions, including 
that of the Oregon, by negociation, will give 
increased interest to the remaining portion 
of Mr. T'yler’s administration. 

Music is all the rage with the world of 
taste and fashion. This time, fora marvel, 
taste leads and fashion follows. Thus the 
Italian opera is more and more successful. 
A complimentary benefit to Mr. Palmo is 
on the carpet, at three dollars a ticket.— 
There is no man more deserving of such a 
substantial compliment. Mitchell, with his 
usual tact, is bringing out a series of Eng- 
lish operas, or rather operas with English 
words. Cinderella, as produced at the 
Olympic, was a complete triumph. We 
shall hear in due time what Niblo has in 
store forus. Meantime our music publish- 
ers are wide awake. Atwill’s Repository, 
at 201 Broadway, appears to be the head- 
quarters of the cognoscenti, and his music 
is got up in a style of unsurpassed elegance. 
His latest issues are a ballad by Mrs. Barry 
Cornwall Wilson, “ Sweet is the Twilight 
Horn,” so prettily sung by pretty Mrs. 
Page, “The Foeman Comes,” and “ Ride 
over the Waves,” two magnificent songs of 
the sea; and a new edition of our own Gen. 
Morris’ song, “*Oh! Boatman Haste!” which 
goes so charmingly to the western steamboat 
air, ** Dance, boatman, dance.” It is not | 
possible to describe the beautiful style in | 
which these songs are published. The | 
title-pages are “ fit for framing.” 

CAUTION! 
~ Will our editorial friends extend the cir- | 
culation of this notice. An ingenious, but | 
unmitigated swindling scoundrel, has been | 
travelling through the southern states, call- | 











ing himself W. F. Burgess, and represent- 
ing himself as the senior partner of the 
house of Burgess, Stringer & Co., Pub- 
lishers, &c., in New-York. Under this 
false pretence, he has collected large sums 
of money, as subscriptions to Graham’s 
Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, Saturday 
Courier, &c., not one cent of which was 
ever received by the publishers. A letter 
from North Carolina describes him as a 
‘‘ yenuine yankee, about five feet four inches 
high, twenty-three years of age, aud calling 
himself a printer,” which of course is false, 
like the rest. ‘The publishers of the period- 
icals in whose names he has carried on his 
swindling operations, would be glad to pay 


| any reasonable reward for his arrest. 





THE STEAMBOAT. 


On board a steamboat, sir, 

I’ve written this note, sir, 

To give you a notion 

Of noise and commotion, 

Of bustling, and tusling 

Of husling, and justling, 
Such shouting, and routing, 
And hauling, and bawling, 
Good-bying, and crying, 
Oh!-mying, and sighing— 
Men singing, bells ringing, 
When she’s on the start, 

And friends have to part. 
Then poking, and smoking— 
Such turning, and burning, 
And swearing, and tearing, 
And fumbling, and grumbling, 
And lumbering, and mumbling, 
And rumbling, and stumbling, 
And jumbling, and tumbling, 
When the steam has full sway, 
And she gets under weigh ;— 
Such slashing, and splashing, 
And dashing, and clashing, 
And smashing, and lashing: 
But if a storm rises, 

Then comes the great crisis— 
Such roaring, and pouring, 
And foaming, and moaning, 
And straining, and raining, 
And hailing, and bailing, 

And railing, and wailing, 
Thundering, and blundering, 
And preaching and retching. 


PAO OO 


Lirts To Lazy Lawyers.—Q. What 
are mesne incumbrances? A. Poor rela- 
tions.—Q. What is a mortgagee in pos- 
session? A. An Uncle. Punch 
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EVERYBODY'S NEW-YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Distant Reader : 

‘The more the merrier” is a saying thatap- 
plies to many pleasant things in this world, 
and to none more than the number of an au- 
thor’s readers, or a publisher’s purchasers. 
Those amiable gentlemen, Burgess, String- 
er & Co., assured me, the last time I hon- 
ored them with a call at their neat and bu- 
siness-like establishment, while smiles of 
gratification overspread their faces, that the 
number of my readers had very considera- 
bly increased. I can imagine the feelings 
of a father, when he is informed that he has 
an addition to his family. ‘The more the 
merrier” said I; and fervently do I hope it 
may prove so. 

The sensation of the town last week was 
the publication of Wilkes’ Mysteries of 
the Tombs. It is a description of life in our 
city prison, drawn with great cleverness 
and graphic fidelity. ‘The rottenness of the 
police system is shown up in vivid colors, 
and the whole constitution of society as- 
sailed with a bitterness that must have 
thrown Horace Greeley and the Fourierists 
into extacies. Some of the portraitures are 
as good as anything we have read in a long 
time. 


As usual, a project for a new paper is on 
the carpet. Before this sees the light it 
may have been carried out. New papers 
are continually starting, but the idea of this 
is rather novel, and worth mentioning. It 
is to be a Sunday sheet, like the Atlas and 
Mercury, with engravings, &c. A certain 
number of well known writers are engaged, 
each to fill—not his own department—but 
his own column, according to his own no- 
tions of matters and things. 








In this way, | 


a] 


with each one responsible for his own pro- | 


ductions, and the emulation thus produced, | 
we might expect a “crack affair.” Who | 
this curiously organized corps of contribu- | 
tors is to be, I am not fully informed, but 
report says that Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, 
will be one; Mr. Corbyn, of the Olympic 
Theatre, another; Mr. Thos. L. Nichols, 
Mr. Walcott of the Theatre, Mr. Wilkes, 
Mr. Burns, and perhaps other clever men, 
will have a hand in it. Such a thing, well 
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managed, ought to command a very pretty 
circulation. 

I have read a funny poem, all about a 
Methodist meeting house, floating off on 
afreshet. We have, in our harbor, now, 
a floating Episcopal Church, built in the 
Gothic style, upon two boats, and capable 
of seating four hundred people. It is a 
very pretty affair, and was visited by thou- 
sands at the Battery, before it was towed 
around to Pike-street. It was a strange 
sight to see a regular built church, with a 
steamboat along side, going up the East 
River. The idea may be improved upon, I 
think. Floating churches might be built 
on the Western lakes, and the great rivers, 
with a steam engine to propel them, and a 
missionary or two to do the preaching. 
When they came toa settlement, they could 
haul up and ring the bell for service. They 
have floating book stores on the Erie canal 
—there was once a floating Theatre on the 
Mississippi—why not a Church aswell? 

The Washington duel did not make 
much talk here. One man called the other 
liar—or no gentleman—and the other called 
him out, and shot him dead. ‘Served him 
right,” is the usual remark. For all this, 
the duelling system must soon give way. 
There is no reason init. ‘To punish an in- 
sult, I put my life in peril. Suppose I have 
courage, it don’t make or prove me a gen- 
tleman, for it is notorious that the greatest 
blackguards are full of pluck. There are 
ten men in a certain class of society who 
would stand up and be shot at, to one that 
would dare to refuse. 

Again, if a man call me a scoundrel, and 
tell the truth, it is a good reason why he 
should not let me shoot him. If he tell a 
falsehood, that is a good reason why I 
should not let him shoot me. The French 
dandy, who, being challenged, named his 
distance at fifteen paces, and then came 
upon the ground armed with a small sword, 
made the affair so ridiculous that the par- 
ties burst into a laugh, and went to dine to- 
gether at Tortoni’s. Something like this 
was the proposition of a member of the New- 
York legislature last winter. He would 
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e ithe r fight with broadswords across the St. 
Lawrence, or with pistols, standing with 
his adversary back to back upon the apex 
of a certain conical hill, each to advance ten 
paces, 
course, they would be quite invisible to 


each other, and it would require a curved | 


pistol and a crooked spy-glass to do any 
damage. 

Monsieur Gouraud is winning golden 
opinions, and current bank notes in great 
quantities, as he goes on in his Lectures on 
his system of mnemonics. Think of a 
class of one thousand three hundred, at five 
dollars a head, and all the class delighted! 
Six lessons will enable one to remember 
every thing they choose to, as long as the 
mind exists. Punch says, the system has 
achieved wonders. A gentleman never 
could remember when a bill became due : 
after taking six lessons, he always remem- 
bers the day, and is never at home! 

The publishers are at it again. Win- 
chester and the Harpers are each out with 
the Grumbler, by the late Ellen Pickering; 
and Winchester and Appleton have publish- 
ed rival editions of Mrs. Howitt’s Every- 
Day Life. Winchester is bringing out all 
sorts of things, as usual, hit or miss, but 
generally hitting, and, on the whole, doing 
an excellent business. His newest works 
are musical, and will do well. Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. publish less, but are very 


of publication. The Ollapodiana and other 


papers of Willis Gaylord Clarke are sure of | 


an extensive sale, and will prove, believe me, 
most delightful reading. 


John Neal has taken up the cause of Cor- 


nelius Matthews, and praises his poetry, in | 


tom. We know now better than before, 


the meaning of what is said of charity—it 
~ 


covereth a multitude of sins. 


Neal battling for Matthews, is a new | 


Quixotte, drawing his sword for certain 
wooden-headed puppets. 
doing as much for the genius of Matthews, 
as he did once upon a time for the honesty 


of General Bratish; and his motives are | 


doubtless as excellent in the one case as in 


and then turn and fire—where, of | 


He is happily | 
| bolical John Jones!” 











| 





the other. Cornelius isto be congratulate d. 
Itis not every day that an author finds such 
acompanion. Now if he could only be as 
lucky in finding readers, his fortune would 
be made directly. 
Thine ever, 
ScROGGINs. 


MY LUCK. 
BY R. H. GOULD, ESQ. OF CONNECTICUT. 


I know that I ain celebrated! Ido not 
blush to confess it. It’s not my fault;—I 
cannot help it! I am perfectly aware that 
I am chronicled in story, invoked in song, 
and immortalized in comedy. I know you 
have heard of me ten thousand times ;—but 
I am not to blame—* It’s my luck !”’ 


There never lived a man who naturally 
and instinctively shrunk from fame with so 
much sensitiveness as myself-——yet thus I 
have had it thrust upon me. Fin only 


| repeat—* It’s my infernal luck !”" 


I cannot endure this state of things any 
longer. I must, ‘burst out” in regard to 
my sufferings;—there must be something 
done, or 1 shall certainly go mad! 


I'll call a public meeting—I’ll appeal to 
the Legislature—l’ll change my name— 
I'll get : a divorce from this ‘cursed fate that 
follows me. 

I know I’m excited; I feelit. But, con- 
found it! what else can you expect? In- 
deed I need your indulgence,—I want your 
sympathy. Sympathy? Why, I never 
met with such a thing in my life, except 
from one individual, and he died the next 


| day. 
careful in their selections, and in their style | 


But it is not sufficient that I am misera- 


| ble. Iam not allowed to luxuriate quietly 


| 


| 
i} 


in my own wretchedness, and wrap my 
_miseries around me, as they were widow’s 

weeds. My woes are dragged before the 
public: my own private sorrows are made 
the theme of general mirth. My agonies 


_are considered to be most laughable comic- 


_ alities. 


italics and exclamation points, as is his cus- | ple grinning, hyena-like, over the wretch- 
5 > . : 


I have myself scen a thousand peo- 


‘edness of Guy Goodluck, as pourtrayed by 


} 
| 
| 


some inhuman wretch of a comedian.— 
That diabolical farce, that identical petite 


comedy, is the veritable transcript of a few 
| brief pages, extracted at random from the 


record of my life. J was the victim of the 
machinations of that **d—<d, infernal, dia- 
T am “that rash and 
most unfortunate man,” therein styled, with 


| facetious bitterness, Guy Goodluck. 


Sir, I have expressed a wish to draw 
upon your sympathy; and I wish to con- 
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vince you that I need and deserve it. If 
the narrative which [ hereto append does 
not serve as a letter of credit authorizing 
an unlimited draft;—if your ear, open to 
others, should be deaf to me, I can only re- 
peat, that * It’s my luck-”’ 

A few years since, I commenced a tour 
through the States, and it is to the incidents 
of that tour that I would ask your attention ; 
firmly convinced, that when you have pe- 
rused the painful history, you will unhesi- 
tating accord to me that distinctive appella- 
tion—* The unfortunate man.” 

I left New-York for Charleston, South 
Carolina, in a vessel recommended as a fast 
sailer, on a Friday, in preference to waiting 
until the following Monday for the steam- 
packet. This ship’s voyages, for three 
years previous had averaged something less 
than five days ; but I was on board, my in- 
terests were involved, and the vessel was 
driven off the coast by a tremendous gale; 
thus five weeks elapsed before we reached 
Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and fore- 
top-mast, and in a state of incipient starva- 
tion :— 

«Just my luck!” 

Leaving Charleston in a week, I took the 
morning railroad train for Augusta, Georgia. 
Should have been in Augusta between four 
and five o’clock, p.m. Locomotive broke 
down, obliging us to walk five miles in a 
drenching rain; and we did not arrive until 
two the next morning. Hotels all closed; 
no beds, except *‘the soft side of a plank” 
at the depot. 

Next day made my way to a hotel. The 
weather being fine and warm, they gave me 
aroom without any fire-place, and looking 
due north through three large windows. 
That afternoon an influx of travellers filled 
the house, so thatthey had nota square inch 
of room to spare—and then the weather 
changed! The next three were the only 
really cold days that had visited Augusta in 
five years. 

Ofcourse I took a cold, that stuck by me 
for the next six months— 


“ Just my luck!” 


Left Augusta in the stage-coach for F'lo- 
rida, at seven o’clock, on as fine an evening 
as ever was seen. Before ten, there came 
down such a rain as had not been seen since 
the days of the patriarch Noah; in the midst 
of which the coach capsized in the woods, 
and we spent nearly the whole remainder 
of the night al fresco, in getting again under 
way. Rode in wet garments till breakfast 
time, and then, it being late, no time was 
allowed to change them, but we were 
obliged to ride on undried; in a predica- 








ment, and undergoing a process of evapo- 
ration, only to be appreciated by a victim 
of Priesnitz. Pushed on all that day and 
another night, without any respite; came 
to a river, (the Ogeechee,) where, fortwen- 
ty years, there had been a bridge strong 
enough to withstand all freshets; but as J 
wanted to cross it, it had been washed 
away during the previous night. After 
some delay, we put ourselves into a craz 
concern of a flat-boat, and crossed, coac 
and all. In the course of this operation my 
hat was knocked overboard and lost, and I 
was compelled to perform the remainder of 
my journey in a night-cap. At length we 
reached the Chatahoochie river, on the con- 
fines of Florida; a steam-boat had passed 
half an hour before our arrival, and no other 
expected for a week. Before the week ex- 
pired, the river had fallen so low as not to 
be navigable. 


“ Just my luck !” 


Took land conveyance for Pensacola in 
Florida; went about forty miles, and was 
obliged to turn back by a sudden outbreak 
of the Indians. Circumstances, growing 
out of this cause, increased the term of ad- 
ditional detention to about three weeks. 
Reached Mobile eventually, though every 
ten miles of the way had required from me 
about three hours more for their accom- 
plishment than they would from any one 
else. T'wo steam-boats ieft Mobile for New- 


| Orleans at the same hour: I embarked on 


board the fastest; sure to arrive two hours 
sooner than the other. Our engine got out 
of order, and the slow boat beat us by half- 
a-day. I had a wager pending with a fel- 
low-passenger, that we should beat her by 
an hour ! 

Went toa hotelin New-Orleans. Crowd- 
ed—but could give mea fine room ; the only 
objection being, that the key was lost:— 
that, however, should be replaced in the 
morning. Spent the evening very pleas- 
antly; retired, for once in my life, in high 
spirits. Awoke the next morning, minus a 
pair of inexpressibles and all my cash !— 


‘Just my luck !” 


Having, by some unusual conjunction of 
fortunate circumstances, letters of credit, 
and not having happened to lose them, I 
succeeded in reclothing my nether limbs 
and relining my pockets ;—and, in a state 
bordering on frenzy, I rushed on board a 
steam-boat bound up the Mississippi. 

That boat was the ill-fated Oronoco! 

After enduring all the horrors of the scene 
of death consequent upon the fearful explo- 
sion on board that ‘ill-starred, perfidious 
bark,” I escaped from her at Vicksburgh, 
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landed, and went to the principal hotel. 
That very night, “the great fire” broke out, 
consuming the whole square on which the 
hotel stood. I escaped, with the loss of all 
my baggage. Owing to exposure, fright, 
and fatigue, I was attacked the next day 
with a bilious fever, which kept me a pris- 
oner for six weeks !— 
‘Just my luck!” 

The fever finally “* evacuated ;” and sali- 
vated, scorched, and worn to a skeleton— 
more dead than alive—lI started forthe Red | 
River, in the vain hope that on the extreme 
verge of civilization my infernal * luck” 
might desert me. “T'was a vain attempt! 
After that “ jumping-off-place of all crea- 
tion,” Shreveport, was left behind us, (being | 
more than six hundred miles up that wild 
stream, the Red River,) and justas I began 
to indulge the fondest anticipations, the 
boat struck a snag in ‘the great raft,” and 
sunk in twenty minutes. 

There being no other steam-boat at that 
time up the river, we were obliged to take 
small boats and go down, drifting with the | 
current by day, and sleeping on shore (with 
the snakes, alligators, and musquitoes) by 
night. Arrived, aftera week of this tedious 
voyaging, at Natchitoches, and there got on 
board a small stesm-boat, and continued 
our downward course. The river being at 
flood, the boat ran into the woods and 
knocked down both her chimneys. They 
fell overboard and sunk! We lay by for 
a day, and built wooden chimneys out of 
some planks which were found piled on the 
shore. Thought them rather combustible; 
but the captain had used similar ones fre- 
quently with perfect success. So we start- 
ed; ran merrily for about ten miles. Why 
not twenty or fifty? J was on board. The | 











J 


confounded chimneys took fire and were | 
consumed, the boat herself having a nar- 
row escape! | 
By some means or other, I hardly know | 
what, I reached Cincinnati, Ohio. Met || 
there an old friend; one of my few real | 
* After all my troubles and tor- || 
ments,” thought I, “this is one happiness | 
beyond the reach of fate :’—but he was | 
oing to New-Orleans the same day !— 
had taken passage in a beautiful, new boat. | 
This was to be her first trip ; and, willing | 
to give the citizens a treat, her captain in- | 
on board, and he would run two or three | 
miles up the river, and land them as he | 
again passed the pier on his way down. | 


“Just my luck !” 
friends. i 
his, however, I made the best of.” He \ 
vited the friends of the passengers toremain | 
We remained on board. J remained. The | 





boat ran two or three miles up the stream, 
turned, and when nearly atthe wharfagain 
a fearful explosion was heard :—the shat- 
tered fragments of the Moselle were scatter- 
ed upon thestream and shores of the Ohio! 

My woes were not to end thus. Hap- 
pening to wish to be killed, such an event 
was an impossibility. 1 was rescued from 
the water perfectly uninjured. 


* Just my luck!” 


Some time elapsed. I went to Canada. 
I joined the * patriots.” Now, thought I, 
linked with men as desperate as myself, | 
may at least bring my sorrows to a speedy 
termination. Everything worked in uni- 
son with my hopes. I was taken prisoner, 
in arms! 1 was tried in London, Upper 
Canada, and sentenced to be hanged! The 
day arrived; I stood upon the scaflold ; the 
fatal noose was placed around my neck; 
already I seemed to have advanced one 
step into the other world. Just as I was 
expecting the irrevocable signal for the ex- 
ecutioner to launch me forth, a reprieve ar- 
rived from Sir George Arthur! This was 
followed by a free pardon! My happiness 
in prospect of the close of my career was 
considered proof positive of insanity. Some 
persons curious in monomania had obtained 
my release ! 

I was sent out of the province, of course. 
I took the stage for Detroit, in Michigan. 
The stage proprietors were in the habit of 
shortening their route some seventy miles, 
by traversing the ice on Lake Saint Clair. 
We took the same course in the present in- 
stance. A strong north-west gale came on, 
and the ice began to break up. We were 
obliged to make for the shore with all our 
speed, and eventually to abandon the horses 
and coach, and clamber over the broken 
ice to the land. ‘T'wo fellow passengers 
were drowned. My perfect indifference 
preserved me, and I landed in safety. 

[ arrived at Detroit. Some prospect ex- 
isting of disturbance on the frontier, I en- 
listed in the United States’ army. I want- 
ed to be shot,—instead of which I froze my 
toes and received a flogging for sleeping 
while on sentry duty. I never can sleep. 
Not even in a stage-coach or railway-car. 
Never could—always, under all circum- 
stances, restless and wakeful. It was es- 
sential for meto keep awake, and, of course. 
I went to sleeplikeahog! I got flogged— 
I, for sleeping ! 

A fellow-soldier committed a contempti- 
ble piece of petty larceny. J was convicted 
of the deed, flogged again, and drummed 
out of my regiment !— 


“ Just my luck!” 
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I determined to commit suicide. I bought 
a pistol. I loaded it. I went to my room 
and put itto my head—as I thought! 1 
did nothing of the sort! Imissed my mark 
by six inches, and utterly demolished a very 
expensive mantel-clock, an heir-loom in 
my landlady’s family. 


“ Just my luck !” 


It is cold—you know it is cold,—infer- 
nally cold! Many instances have occurred 
of people being killed by a mere plunge 
into the river in such weather. I rushed to 
the wharf—I plunged into the water.— 
** Now,” exclaimed I triumphantly, “save 
me who can!” 

A venerable watchman, who ought to 
have been fast asleep, (and had been so at 
the same hour from time immemorial,) saw 
me,—had me picked up! 

I was floating on acake of ice,—had been 
in the water for half an hour. I ought to 
have been dead some minutes before I was 
taken out. Any other man would have died 
twice inthe same time. Never better in 
the whole course of my life than I was the 
next morning. 


“Just my Juck !” 


I have been writing these painful details 
from an inkstand as big as a half-bushel, 
with a base as broad as that of Mount At- 
las;—never was known to capsize; a 
twenty foot lever could not upset it, though 
the fate of nations depended upon the ac- 
complishment of such a result. J barely 
caught the tip of my pen in it, and it was 
hurled bottom upwards upon my manu- 
script, burying it beneath an ocean, a ca- 
taclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered with it! My lap 
is deluged! My paper, my desk, my hand- 
kerchief, my carpet, are all of a hue as dark 
as my destiny! 

“It’s just my luck !” 
Kix. 
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I came againto New-York. Eventually 


| 


| 





Tue Mirre 1N FLeEEt-streetT.—The | 


Mitre, in Fleet-street, is remarkable for 


Johnson having used the house, and very | 


probably done the landlord. Johnson was, 
to say the truth, a ‘*do” of no common or- 


der; and itis reported of him, that when | 


Boswell asked him why he did not pay his 
score, he replied, “Sir, I do not pay the 
score, because I have consumed the viands, 
and forgotten the items.”—* Then, Sir,” 
rejoined Boswell, “you think we are not 


j 777s | 
bound to pay for these indulgences ?”— | 











‘No, Sir,” said Johnson, * I did not go so 
far as that; but if we pay what we have, 
we cease to possess that which is of value, 
and which it is our duty to keep, that we 
may be more valuable members of society.” 

To turn, however, to the Mitre--which 
Johnson never did when his score had 


reached a certain amount, until Boswell 


would go and pay it for him, or until the 
waiter had left to whom the great lexicogra- 
pher owed it. The Mitre, according toa 
recent magazine article, hasa corner, known 
as Johnson’s corner, which is so sacred that 
no one is allowed to sit in it. This corner 
is supposed to be the site on which the gas- 
pipe has since been erected. 

The late owner of the Mitre was not aware 
that the house was famous as the rendez- 
vous of Johnson, until once asked by a cus- 


| tomer where Johnson generally sat, when 


the host replied, that ‘‘so many people came 
there whom he did not knew, that he could 
not say which was Mr. Johnson’s usual 
place of sitting.”” On the matter being sub- 
sequently explained to him, he saw the ne- 
cessity of reading the subject well up, and 
he never took a waiter without examining 
him in the four first chapters of Boswell.— 
The bust of Johnson, by Nollekens, and the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by some- 
bedy, over the fire-place in the lower room, 
added to the second-hand edition of the 
lexicographer’s life, on the chimney-piece 
up-stairs, has turned the Mitre into a perfect 
Johnsonian Museum. 





From the Illuminated Magazine. 


STANZAS. 


Can it be thou art gone ?—thou seemest one 
Who sweetly sleepeth! 

Yes, thou art gone! I hear the loved one’s moan 
For thee, who weepeth. 


Yes! thou art gone—gone in the opening spring 
Of life’s young hours, 

As winter’s cold oft nips in blossoming 
Spring’s fairest flowers! 


Yes! thou art gone !—thou wert too pure, too bright, 
Too good, too fair, 

To stay with us! but in eternal light 
Thy home was there! 


Why should we mourn that thou art snatched away 
In quiet years, 

Ere grief had dimm’d the clearness of thy day 
With sorrow’s tears ? 


Why weep for thee ? why let the throbbing heart 
Be sore distrest? 

Clothed in light, an angel now thou art 
Among the blessed. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 


HisToRY OF THE WAR IN THE PeEninsuLa, and 
in the South of France ; fromthe year 1807 to 
the year 1814. 
Colonel H. P. Forty-third Regiment, Member 
ot the Royal Swedish Academy of Military Sci- 
ences. New-York: J.S. Redfield; Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 

We find in the American Introduction to 
this work, a better criticism upon it than we 
have time, and we may as well allow, 
ability, to write; and of that we can only 


give an abbreviation. 


“The story of the Peninsular War has 
already been told, not to mention a host of 
others, by Southey. 
such a mastery over language, such a rich- 
ness of allusion, such a brilliancy of illus- 
tration and ornament, gathered from every 
region under heaven, such a prodigious 
magazine of learning, such a skill in assim- 


By W. F. P. Naprer, c. B. | 


His history displayed | 





ilating every substance to the subject on 
hand, such a vast reach and comprehension 


of view, and such picturesque and graphic | 


narration, that it was generally believed it 


would hold its station unendangered by a | 


rival or competitor. * * With the con- | 


scious strength of the war-horse, Napier en- | 
| 
| 


tered the lists; and it is praise enough to 


say that he has divided with his illustrious | 


predecessor public opinion. * * It is 


not easy to contrast writers differing <0 | 
The for- | 


widely as Southey and Napier. 
mer has more acquired knowledge. He 
draws his materials from a more extensive 
circumference of science, and probably has 
more art in bringing collateral matter to 
give life to the less interesting parts. Na- 





pier excels in directness, vigor, and fervor, 
a union of simplicity and vehemence, which 
sweep along the feelings of the reader. 
Southey has more comprehension; Napier 
greater intensity. Southey may be the fa- 
vourite of the learned ; Napier will receive 
the suffrages of the people. 

‘* The political predilections ofour author | 
are ofa liberal Americanized cast. Liber- | 
ty he regards as a matter of natural right, 
and not of pedigree. It is the immortal 
offspring oftruth and reason. Ithas neither 
a Norman nor a Saxon ancestry, neither | 
birth nor race, neither youth nor age. Merit 
he views not as a creature of adventitious 


circumstances—an appendage of honorary || 


and political distinction, but as the product | 
of mental power, the momentum of individ- | 
ual character. 


nobility are the progeny of feudal send 
rism. 


| tive. 





A reverence for antiquity | 
does not blind him to the fact that a titled || 





Leer 


‘* Napier was an actor in many of the 
scenes which he describes. In gathering 
materials for his history, he also had access, 
not only to published documents and official 
papers, but to the unpublished memoranda 
of a number of the most distinguished Brit- 
ish and French officers who were engaged 
in the Peninsular campaigns. 

‘-He introduces us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the leading military and 
diplomatic characters of the time. Napo- 
leon appears, as he was, the wonder and 
the master-spirit of the age, ranging among 
his contemporaries as Jupiter in the con- 
gress of the celestials ;_ a warrior who by in- 
tuition penetrated all the secrets of his art ; 
original, daring, and comprehensive in his 
plans, sudden and prompt in their execu- 
tion ; a politician of far-reaching sagacity ; 
skilful in masking his own designs and in 
unmasking those of others—every one of his 
movements producing a political convul- 
sion, and victory apparently chained to his 
banner. In Wellington we discover a 
worthy antagonist of this terrible conqueror ; 
a mind endowed with the elements of great- 
ness brought into contact with events which 
roused them into action. He is not merely 
a thunderbolt of war, but a leader who can 


_ multiply the energies of every man under 


his direction—his arm a fortress, and his 
name a host. Sir John Moore, sprung from 
a race whose strong-nerved yeoman twang- 
ed their bows at Bannockburn, shines as a 
star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of 
British generals. Soult possesses almost 
every military quality in exquisite combi- 
nation. Ney is what he was surnamed, the 
bravest of the brave, calm in the midst of a 
storm of grape-shot, imperturbable amid a 
shower of balls and shells; none could with 
such energy rouse the masses of soldiers 
and precipitate them upon the enemy. 
Murat, the handsome cavalier, is valiant 
and vain. Chivalry and the time of the 
crusades has not had a nobler representa- 
Charles the 4th is an imbecile, and 
Joseph, the intrusive king, generous, amia- 
ble, convivial, and unwarlike. Godoy we 
find faithless, supple, debauched—a mass 
of cowardice and calculating selfishness. 
Talleyrand a compound, a Proteus and 
Argus—eagle-eyed and ever-changing—ec- 


clesiastic, atheist, royalist, republican, Buo- 


napartist and Bourbonist, to suit the times.” 


The readers of Alison should not fail to 
also read Napier. The former views every 


event through the medium of high Tory- 
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ism; the latter is liberal in his politics al- 
most to a democratic spirit. ‘The work is 
to be completed in nine numbers, at twenty- 
five cents each. 





Sons OF THE EMERALD IsLe; or Lives of One 
Thousand REMARKABLE IRISHMEN; including 
Memoirs of noted characters of Irish parentage 
or descent. 
York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 


The name of the author of this work must 
be familiar to most of our readers. He is 
a man of extraordinary talents, character, 
and fortunes. We have known him as the 
editor of a liberal newspaper in the Province 
of Upper Canada, where he enjoyed a per- 
sonal influence and popularity seldom, if 
ever, exceeded. He wasseveral times elect- 
ed to the Provincial Parliament, and nearly 
as often ejected from the House, by a ma- 
jority to whom he proved troublesome. Af- 
ter one of these expulsions he was elected 
Mayor of Toronto, by an overwhelming 
majority. He was for years the Canadian 
O’Connell—the Provincial Agitator,—and 
finally, the leader in the rebellion of 1837. 
Tried in the United States Circuit Court, 
he was convicted of a violation of the 
Laws of Neutrality, and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in the jail of Munroe 
county. 

Whatever may have been the rashness, 
or the impolicy of Mr. Mackenzie's acts, his 
talents are undoubted, his industry untir- 
ing, and his advocacy of popular rights un- 
wavering. 

The handsome pamphlet before us, is the 
opening part of a remarkable work, and one 
destined, we think, to a wide circulation. It 
is to be published in from eight to ten num- 
bers, at one shilling each. ‘The first part, of 
64 pages, contains biographies of Men of 
learning and genius; United Irishmen; 
American Revolutionary Patriots; Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; Ameri- 
can Officers; Novelists, Poets, and Dra- 
matists, etc., etc. The author, in his in- 
troduction, says :— 


‘There is some novelty in an attempt to 
afford a brief but accurate record of one 
thousand remarkable individuals— states- 
men, divines, jurists, poets, philosophers, 
historians, warriors, patriots, eminent scho- 


lars, and noted characters, both good and | 


By Wm. L. Mackenzie. New- | 








bad, of various religions and shades of poli- 
tics, all of Ireland or Irish extraction—to 
show by a multitude of facts how mutually 
advantageous America and Ireland have 
been and may be to each other—how deeply 
indebted the Union is to Irish settlers, Irish 
literature, and Irish valor, and how foolish 
or wicked those persons are who seek to pro- 
scribe or quarrel with the natural ally of 
our republic, a nation determined to gain 
that independence which its gallant sons 
powerfully aided America to attain and 
preserve. 

‘“These pages afford abundant proofs, 
that Irishmen and their sons were second to 
none in faithfulness to popular institutions, 
and in efforts, in 1776 and 1812, to uphold 
the independence of the Union—that they 
are the liberal friends and patrons of science 
and the useful arts, everywhere—that they 
know the value of a government founded on 
mild and equal laws, and despise those who 
would barter liberty for worldly wealth or 
aristocratic connexion—and that on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and in every quarter 
of the globe, the sons of the Emerald Isle 
have been honorably distinguished for saga- 
city and courage, learning, skill, and manly 
enterprise. 

‘‘The vices and crimes which afflict so- 
ciety, are partly caused by ignorance, but 
more by a lack of integrity in many persons 
by no means deficient in intelligence. Our 
most dangerous characters know too much, 
and a repeal of the naturalization laws would 
but divide us into citizens and aliens, the 
favored and the proscribed, the slaves and 
their masters, having separate feelings and 
interests. ‘The ignorant may be instructed, 
prejudices removed, and defective laws 
amended, but how shall we get rid of the 
incubus brought on by a legion of insincere 
politicians ? 

‘* Who were the first settlers in America? 
Aliens, to a man—foreigners—strangers— 
many of them unlearned; these were the 
pioneers who acquired a citizenship by cul- 
tivating the soil, by retrieving it from bar- 
renness—not by being born on it. The 
‘ Native American Associations’ of our day, 
are the descendants of those alien strangers, 
and if we compare their conduct to the emi- 
grants who now reach our shores with that 
of the savages who were the ‘ Native Ameri- 
can Associations’ of a former age, it will be 
seen that the children of the foreigner, who 
was met on the beach by the red man of the 
forest, and welcomed to America as a part 
of the great family of man, are now organ- 
ized, anxious, earnest, unwearied in their 
efforts to levy a tax from even the most im- 
poverished of the kindred of their sires, for 
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the privilege of landing on our shores—to 
denounce the hardy settlers of Europe, as 
if they were an inferior, degraded race—to 
obtain legislative provisions for treating them 
as their serfs and bondmen, to be taxed at 
their will, governed at their discretion, never 
admitted as brethren to the exercise of com- 
mon rights, but always subject to an order 
to go into immediate banishment, under a 
government of proscription, persecution, 
and prejudice. 

“It is to make the youth of America 
ashamed of such associations and such prin- 
ciples, that this volume is published—it is to 
remind them that the earthis man’s heritage, 
—that those who are born under a bad gov- 
ernment have a right to leave it and seek a 
good one—and that as they bear the image 
of God, it is wicked evento attempt ‘to turn 
them away from a portion of that earth 
which was given by its Maker to all man- 
kind, with no natural marks to designate the 
limits beyond which they may not freely 
pass.’” 

“The humble author of these memoirs 
ventures to introduce himself to the ac- 
quaintance of the courteous reader. He is 
of Celtic origin. His parents were born in 
the Scottish highlands—the Irish or Gaelic 
was their native tongue. Both his grand- 
fathers fought at Culloden, side by side 
with the gallant Mercer, against the house 
of Brunswick and a Union which had de- 
graded their ancient nation, by reducing it 
to the condition of an English province, and 
its clergy to a dependence on aristocratic 
patrons. In Canada, he endeavored for 
many years to prove himself a ‘friend and 
advocate of liberty,’ in fulfilment of his 
pledge to the good Lafayette. For so do- 
ing, and aiding in efforts in 1837, ’38 to car- 
ry into effect the well-known wishes of the 
congresses of 1775 and 1812, relative to 
Canadian independence, he was outlawed 
by monarchy, which proscribes him to this 
rery hour, while democracy, in its turn, fur- 
ther impoverished him by a long and severe 
imprisonment. In the time of trouble and 
difficulty Irish sympathy was pleasing and 
acceptable, nor was it withheld. This vol- 
ume, therefore, is offered to the public as a 
token of gratitude and respect for Lrish 
friends, and of long-cherished attachment 
to free institutions.” 


And thus eloquently he prefaces his bio- 
graphy of Robert Fulton:— 

‘*What has Ireland to do with him? Is 
the magician of the nineteenth century—he | 
who annihilated, and taught his pupils of | 
every clime to annihilate, as it were, both | 
time and space—he whose genius first con- | 
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jured up that vast Leviathan of the deep, 
which the dwellers on the banks of the In- 
dus, the Ganges, and the Amazon, behold 
with terror and amazement—a power which 
has already revolutionized the science of 
war, diminished the distance between Eu- 
rope and America one half, for all purposes 
of travel, and bestowed a speed and certainty 
on sailing which defy the controlling influ- 
ences even of winds and waves—is he, the 
master-spirit of the age, also of Lrish parent- 
age? It is evenso. 

** Mark yonder gallant ship, just issuing 
from the noble harbor of the chief city of 
America, prepared by the aid of steam to 
breast the billows, and accomplish in two 
weeks, or less, a voyage across the wide At- 
lantic, heretofore often the work of months! 
Who planned, built, and navigated the first 
of her kind! Robert Fulton, the son of an 
Irish fatherand an Irish mother. He it was 
among the sons of men who first established 
and perfected steam-navigation on the seas, 
lakes, and rivers of this great globe, who 
conierred on America benefits of incalcula- 
ble value.” 





Hicu Lire 1n New-York. By Jonatuan Stick, 
Esq., of Weathersfield, Connecticut. Part II. 
New-York : Burgess, Stringer & Co. 


This work increases in richness as you 
get deeper into it, like a baked plumb-pud- 
ding. Jonathan in the part before us gets 
deeper into city life, which is also some- 
thing like the pudding aforesaid, though the 
plumbs are principally confined to the 
upper-crust of society. There is a laugh 
in every line; at least a snigger in every 
sentence. Jonathan goes toa fancy dress 
ball; visits a milliner’s, and mistakes a 
French corset for a side-saddle; gives the 
story of the milliner girl; makes a sensa- 
tion atthe Astor House; gallants Fanny 
Ellsler; meets Lord Morpeth at a dinner 
party, and does other acts and things, in- 
teresting and funny. We may claim the 
writings of Jonathan Slick, et id genus 
omnes. as American Literature, and no 
mistake. 

Tue Grumsier. A Novel, by Miss ELLEN Picx- 
ERING. New-York: J. Winchester, and Harpers. 
This is a novel of society, written by a 

very clever woman, and a really smart 

woman is better up to this sort of thing than 
any mancan be. There isa great deal of 
good reading for the money. 
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THE AMERICAN IN Paris, During the Winter. 
By Jutes Janin, (second Notice.) 


We said that this work was by many 
thought to be even better than Paris in 
Summer, by the same author, published 
uniform with this, inJanuary. We belong 
to that number. Each successive page has 
increased our admiration. It is as full of 
sterling matter, as an egg is of meat. We 
continue our extracts, 


PARISIAN CHILDREN. 


** There is nothing so delightful to sce or 
hear af these little Parisianchildren. They 
come jto the Tuileries, accompanied by 
their mothers, and immediately take their 
joyous) flight to the daily rendezvous. You 
would? see at once that they were of high 
parentage, so plainly visible is their noble 
blood,zin the dauntless looks, the rosy 
cheeké, and the skin radiant with health.— 
The rhothers of these happy children have 
exhausted all their ingenious maternal co- 
quetry in adorning them; they lavish upon 
their Jersons lace, embroidery, or velvet; 
while ghe children themselves, careless, as 
is natural at their age, thinking only of 
pleasure, engaging in a thousand games of 
skill, and a thousand trials of strength, in 
which they already show their dexterity 
and their courage. The boys challenge 
each other to run races, play tennis, or 
wrestle; they clasp each other in their 
arms,- they roll upon the gravel, like beau- 
tiful serpents interlaced ; their arms, their 
legs, even their hair, can scarcely be distin- 
guished ; it is a delightful confusion. And 
in these honorable wrestlings there are no 
cries, no tears, no alarm; he whois beaten, 
rises and recommences the fight. Others, 
less petulant, dispute already, in imitation 
of the philosophers in the gardens of the 
Academus. All the instincts of these chil- 
dren are revealed at this time, and you do 
not need much observation to see that al- 
ready they are noble and honorable.— 
Among the girls, you will, inthe same way, 
find allthe preferences ofthewoman. This 
one, young as she is, is nevertheless a co- 
quette, and delights in her little white frock 
waving over two small feet that can hardly 
he seen; that one, pensive and sulitary, 
dreams of heaven, as she repeats, in a low 
voice, the beautiful verses of Lamartine; 
others, spirited and bold as the boys, mingle 
heedlessly in their games, and—tyrants at 
nine years old!—bend them to all their 
childish caprices. How many haveI seen, 
who in ten years will be exquisitcly beau- 
tiful, with their graceful figures, their luxu- 
riant hair, and their small hands! The 
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mothers watch them, with tears in the eyes, 
and joy in the heart. The Parisian mother 
is proud of her son; she is happy in her 
daughter. A young mother, who holds by 
the hasd her boy of six years old, walks 
along as proud and as satisfied asif she had 
the arm of a marshal of France. A young 
mother who sees her daughter of six years 
old seated at her side, is as uneasy as if 
that daughter was twenty. There is no 
city in the world where children are treated 
more like rational beings than in Paris.— 
They themselves understand wonderfully 
all the dignity, I had almost said all the 
majesty, of childhood. Their servants 
speak to them respectfully, their parents 
tenderly ; the boys are saluted just in the 
same way as ifthey were men. As many 
obsequious flatteries are lavished on little 
girls as on young women. The Parisian 
child dines with his father and mother, he 
passes the day in his mother’s room by her 
side, he walks with her, he sees her tears 
and her smiles; he is proud of his father’s 
success; while yet young, he knows the his- 
tory of his family, his fortune, his hopes, 
his reverses; he is grave, and yet what dis- 
tinguishes him above all other children is, 
that while in his very infancy a man, he re- 
mains for a long time completely a child.” 


THIERS AND GUIZOT. 


‘Whom will youseek? The first, 1am 
sure, will be M. Thiers and M. Guizot, 
heads of two parties, men eminent in this 
country, to whom nothing is wanting neces- 
sary for success, neither words, nor style, 
nor history, nor plebeian origin, nor suspi- 
cion, nor belief, nor public hatred or sympa- 
thy. Both of them, after having followed 
with unwearied steps—M. Guizot the mon- 
archy of Charles X.—M. Thiersthe France 
of 1789, now meet in the same victory.— 
They are the two children of their works, 
they are two new-comers, as M. de Talley- 
rand said, two glorious and powerful new- 
comers. Friends to-day, enemies to-mor- 
row, France follows and abandons them by 
turns, Europe attends and listens to them, 
always. The future belongs to them, but 
under different titles. M. Guizot is the 
director of peace, he commands the tem- 
pest, he calms Europe with a look, he has 
already pronounced twice, not, without be- 
ing obeyed, the political quos ego; M. 
Thiers is the man for riots, times of insur- 
rection, menacing wars—you will see him 
galloping on horse-back upon the balance 
of Europe, in the midst of every kind of de- 
struction, heaping up by his caprice and his 
genius. M. Guizot has a stern, calm will ; 
M. Thiers, a young and fiery inspiration. 


| The one with a sure step advances to his 
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point, which is the voluntary obedience of 
the people; the other pursues his object, by 
fits and starts, it is the obedience of kings to 
their ministers; the former does not hate a 
king who reigns and governs, the latter 
wishes to govern alone. Take from these 
two men, royalty, which forms their coun- 
terpoise and theirsecurity, make them strong 
and powerful, not by words and conviction, 
but by power and the sword, and you will 
have something, as much resembling the 
struggle between Sylla and Caius Marius, as 
the Chamber of Deputies resembles the 
Capitol.” 
A SKETCH OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
‘*Here M. Arago, the most learned man 
in Europe, who descends from the observa- 
tory and the sky, to mingle in all the trou- 
bles of earth; there, M. de Lamartine, the 
Christian poet, thinking and speaking mar- 
vellously like a clever economist of taxes, 
of agriculture, and of railroads. 
farther, M. Bugeaud, the soldier, the inexo- 


| has 


A little | 


the sweet gravity, the charming unction of 
his master; a man wrapped up in modesty, 
who concealed, with the most original care, 
his science, his ideas, his eloquence, all ex- 
‘cept his melancholy and his good nature. 
M. de Keratry, a rough gentleman from 
Bretagne who looks exactly like a well- 
educated black-smith. The opposition has 
acknowledged M. de Keratry for one of 
\its heroes. And whom else do you see 
/in the crowd? A man who has been the 
|master of France and of opinion, who 
doubly reigned by the power of 
He walked through 

| France more envied, and, above all 
/more loved, more honored, than a king. 
| When he happened to pass through the 
| streets the crowd was silent, and pointed 
him out with a respectful look, sayingin a 

| low voice, ** There he is!’ Rothschild is, 
| they say, the banker of kings; but they are 
| wrong to say that he is the king of bankers. 
| The king of bankers was M. Lafitte when 





| . 
| speech and of money. 





rable, mounting the rostrum, as if he were 
about to storm a fortress, and menacing his 
adversaries at the same time with his pis- 
tols and his opinions, his sword and his 
speech. M. Dubois, agloomy spirit full of 
pedantry, who, because he was for six 
months a writer in a journal but little read, 


and an obsure philosopher, fancies that he | 


isalways anauthor and a philosopher. M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, one of those men 
who are born grumblers, of a gloomy tem- 
per, deadly anger, friendship but little to be 
depended upon, unyielding logic and surly 
speech, the worthy great-grand nephew of 
that severe abbé de St. Cyran, the tyrant of 
Port Royal. M. Hennequin, an avocat, 
but an avocat of elegant language and good 
manners, who has read Cicero and remem- 
bers it. 
Strasbourg, speaking German in French, 
but with a voice so powerful that the shields 
move at the sound of it and arrange them- 
selves in order, as formerly the Theban 


walls did when Amphion played upon his | 


lyre. M. Isambert, one of the most noisy, 
and least active ministers of the chamber, 
a man who much needed legitimate royalty 
that his opposition might have some appear- 
ance of valor; such men as he have been 
buried—themselves and their importance— 
under the wrecks of the throne of Charles 
X. M. Jaubert, a sort of van-guard orator, 
who throws himself headlong into every 
question where his courage urges him on. 
M. Theodore Jouffray, a fine head and a 
noble heart. He is dead, overwhelmed by 
work and a pitiless disease, which gently led 
him to the tomb. M. Theodore Jouffray 
was the best pupil in Plato’s school; he had 


M. Humann, a German from | 


| he was the banker and the business-man of 
'the whole opposition. M. Lafitte made 
himself the avowed Mecznas of all the tal- 
| ents which were formidable, or which 
| promised to be formidable to power. He 
| had furnished the first capital for creating 
‘the Constitutionnel, that old catapult— 
| rather ruinous at present—so powerful fif- 
| teen years ago. He entertained at his house 
| a certain finance officer called Béranger, 
who has since made singular havoc in men’s 
minds. This house of M. Lafitte’s was a 
sort of harbor whence they started with all 
sails set, for battle, and to which they re- 
turned after the contest loaded with crowns. 
One day landed at M. Lafitte’s full of hope, 
and light of purse, a new-comer from the 
southern provinces. He had the proudest 
' look, the boldest speech, the most easy and 
-animated gestures, the most lively elo- 
quence, the most brilliant style, the best- 
informed intellect, the happiest hope, that 
| can easily be seen. This new-comer was 
'M. Thiers. He installed himself at M. 
| Lafitte’s as in a great inn, open to all rest- 
|| less minds, and the éclat of which could 
| only be paid at the price of a revolution.” 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

| ‘He is accessible, prepossessing, and 
|| gracious, never forcing his politeness upon 
| any one, but, on the contrary, waiting until 
| he can be affable, without losing anything 
| of his dignity ; he is never more at his ease 
than when surrounded by all these passions 
and rival ambitions : then he is truly aking. 
1 To calm one, to excite another, to restrain 
| this one by the remembrance of the past : to 
| stimulate that one in view of the future ; to 
| extol youth to the young men, and age to 
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the old ones, to defend at once both the em- 
pire and the restoration, to exalt Napoleon, 
to pity and protect King Charles X., and to 
reunite all these opposite sympathies round 
the revolution of July, of which he always 
speaks with an exalted gratitude—these are 
the happy moments of the king. In his 
palace of the Tuileries, when the whole 
city is there, pressing and pushing, when 
his large saloons sparkle with a thousand 
fires, when Parisian conversation shoots, 
and is lost in the boundless fields of French 
wit, grace, and imagination, it is an interest- 
ing sight to see the king, passing from one 


to the other, moving in all directions, among | 


these groups so attentive to his words, per- 
suading, convincing, laughing, praising, 
blaming, talking, and even thinking aloud. 
You have then, and only then, the highest 
possible idea of France, such as it is, in all 
its meridian glory ; the zenith of authority, 


life, like the delightful tales she has been 
translating from the Swedish of Miss Bre- 
mer, and she has brought out a hasty, tame, 
almost insipid work, certainly not worth re- 
publishing in two editions. This is an 
opinion formed from a glance at the work, 
for it is but fair to say that we have not 
| read one entire paragraph, and don’t much 
think we ever shall. 





err 
| THE HELMSMAN’S DOG. 


| A MEMORY OF THE RHINE.—BY MISS PARDOE,. 








| We were on our return from Hungary, 
| in the autumn of 1840, and had approached 
sufficiently near home to find ourselyes in 
| the last steam-boat upon the Rhine—I for- 
get its name, nor is it essential to my story 


_—I remember only that it was the one which 
| 


of aristocracy, of fortune, of wit, and of |) ¥@S t bear us into the Scheldt, and to de- 


art. 

** Above all, this man, so surrounded 
with labor and dangers, is the father of a 
family. He early understood that a large 
family, in our days, is, for princes, the most 
excellent, the least ruinous, and the most 
easily pardoned, of all luxuries. Not long 
since, he had no less than five sons, the 
pride and support of his throne. They were 
all bronght up, at college, among other 
children of their age; they followed the 
same courses, contended for the same pri- 
zes, and of these prizes, so envied and so 
disputed, they have had their share, but not 
without great difficulty and hard study. All 
these children have been, for the king, a 
delightful subject of paternal diligence and 
zeal: he has followed them, step by siep, 


in their studies; he has directed them one 


after the other: these children have been 
his joy and his pride; he has loved them, 
at the same time, with passion and pru- 
dence. Those who are dead, he has mourn- 
ed in such a way as to draw tears from the 
most insensible. Amid these unexpected 
griefs, the death of his daughter, the prin- 
cess Marie; the death of his son, the Duke 
of Orleans, the prince-royal; the courage 
of the king has not failed him—but how 
touching has he been in his tears, how 
great in his grief!” 





Love anp Mowry, an Every Day Tale. By Ma- 
RY Howitt. New-York : Appleton & Co., and 
J. Winchester. 


We have two editions of this novel, by 
two enterprising houses, both very neat, 
Appleton’s peculiarly so. Mrs. Howitt has 
tried to give us a story of English country 


| posit us in the amphibious city of Rotter- 
dam. The summer had been unusually 
| sultry, and the consequent evaporation 
| which had taken place in the “ abounding 
| river,” as it is the fashion for tourists, who 
| are not travellers, to call it, had lost all its 
claim to that overflowing adjective. The 
| body of water had, in fact, so unequivocally 
decreased, that the shallows clicited all the 
| omatiodl skill of the local pilots; and the 
monotonous progress which we made over 
this—may I use a woman’s privilege, and 
say, threadbare ?—stream, which has been 
said, sung, and sketched, until its very name 
is likely to become a nauseate, grew to be so 
wearisome, that we were glad to make 
amusement out of the most unpromising 
materials. 

I suppose it must have been this fact 
| which led me to form an acquaintance with 
/adog that was on board; a most untoward- 
looking cur, which I do not believe that 
| Buffon himself could have classed to the sa- 
| tisfaction of his own conscience. The poor 
little brute was the color of scorched flan- 
| nel; and all the hair, which had refused to 
|| grow indifferent patches upon its body, ap- 
| peared by tacit consent to have sprouted at 
_the extremity of its long straight tail, whence 
it depended after the fashion of an over- 
|wrung mop. Its ears had been cropped to 
} one-third of their natural dimensions; it had 
} a gash across the upper lip, that laid bare 
| two of its teeth; and, in short, had it not 
been for the soft expression of its large 
round eyes, an expression more marked and 
| human than I ever before observed in an 
animal, it would have been irreclaimably 
| hideous. 
| Such as it was, however, I was delighted 
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to introduce myself to this new fellow- 
traveller, in order to relieve the tedium of 
our almost imperceptible onward progress. 
A portable library is soon exhausted, and 
our’s had long been as bethumbed as the 
volumes in a schoolboy’s satchel; we had 
conversed with the strangers among whom 
we were thrown, until we had literally ex- 
hausted our common-place; we had whis- 
pered to each other of home, and the dear 
ones there, until, after our long absence, we 
were afraid to trust our feelings further with 
the subject; and, finally, no resource re- 
mained to individuals who, like ourselves, 
knew the banks, between which we were 
passing, as familiarly as a monk knows his 
breviary, save eating and drinking —an 
amusement which, despite the opinion of 
many older and wiser heads than my own, I 
cannot help considering as very question- 
able, when there is neither thirst nor hun- 
ger to lend them a zest. 

Under these circumstances, the compa- 
nionship even of this modern ‘“ Snarley- 
yow,” unpromising as it at first appeared, 
was welcome ; and I forthwith commenced 
operations towards my canine monstrosity, 
as human beings occasionally do not disdain 
to do towards each other—I fed him. Ican 
see at this momentthe gracious and encour- 
aging expressiun of eye with which he met 
my advances. Iwas lying upon a mattress 
on the deck, with a heap of pillows snugly 
propped up behind me, by the raised plat- 
form of the tiller, discussing some dainties 
with which one of our warm-hearted Vien- 
nese friends had stored a little travelling- 
basket, which had hitherto been preserved 
intact, and which, in the very luxury of idle- 
ness, I had now summoned from the cabin, 
in order to discover whether I could then 
and thence educe a momentary occupation. 
I imagine that a grateful odor must have 
exhaled from the first neat little white paper 
parcel that I unfolded, for I hadscarcely de- 
posited its contents in my lap, when the lean, 
lank, ungainly dog walked slowly towards 
me, and demurely seated itself upon its 
haunches, about two yards from the basket, 
its long tail lying stifly along the deck, and 
looking precisely (only not quite so good a 
color!) like one of the brooms erewhile 
hawked about the streets of London, by the 
short-petticoated Bavarian girls. 

There was a tranquil, if not altogether 
graceful, at-home-ness about the animal 
which made us friends in a moment; and I 
handeda sugar-biscuit to my self-constituted 
guest, without a single misgiving that I 
should lose the first joimt of my finger in re- 
turn for my courtesy. Nor was my confi- 
dence misplaced, for the creature received 


it as quietly as it was offered; and when 
the delicate morsel was discusssd, the dog 
continued to lick its lips calmly at intervals, 
as if to imply that the quality of the cake 
had been duly appreciated; and ultimately, 
with much gravity, put forth its fore-legs 
straight before it, in a second unbroken 
line, which matched exactly with that des- 
cribed by its tail; and there it lay, with its 
head slightly inclined on one side, and its 
intelligent eyes fixed upon me, like a thing 
of stone, save indeed that I do not believe 
any sculptor would have selected such a 
subject on which to exercise his art. 

By degrees I became interested in the 
patient and unobtrusive little animal, which 
seemed as if thoroughly aware that it was 
there on sufferance, and did not venture a 
gesture of entreaty or irritation; the afore- 
said lick ing of the lips, however, being to me 
intended as palpably “‘to remind,” as any 
duplicate card to an entertainment that | 
ever received so inscribed from a party-giv- 
ing acquaintance. 

I had just renewed mw civility to my new 
acquaintance, when I was suddenly startled 
by a gruff ** Vous etes bien bonne, Madame,” 
uttered close beside me, and raising my eyes, 
I saw the short, thickset, weather-beaten, 
and usually taciturn helmsman who was at 
the wheel, standing hat in hand, looking 
down with a sort of complacent astonish- 
ment upon myself andthe dog. Ofcourse 
I comprehended the thing atonce. The 
ill-favored cur was his property, and he was 
putting into words the gratitude which the 
soft and speaking eyes of his canine favorite 
had already expressed much more unequi- 
vocally : “ Bijou” (what a Bijou! thought 
I) “is not used to so much kindness from 
a stranger,” pursued the man, as if in reply 
to my look: “ travellerswho come abroad to 
see sights kick him aside when he crosses 
them on the deck, for they have no time to 
discover his good qualities.” 

“But I am convinced that he has good 
qualities,” said I, in my turn; “ I can read 
them in his soft and beautiful eyes.” 

The helmsman bowed gratefully, as 
though I had paid him a personal compli- 
ment. ‘* Nevertheless,” I added, a moment 
after, ‘the dog is certainly not handsome.” 

The sailor gently shook his head: “* Were 
he to you, Madame, what he is to me,”’ he 
said sadly, ‘‘ wife, and child, and friend, you 
would think him a beauty.” 

“And does Bijou indeed hold so high a 
ticket in the lottery of your life, my good 
friend?” I asked, as I passed my hand ca- 








| ressingly over the head of the animal, which 
| had gradually crouched down clos« r beside 
‘me, and now glanced upwards towards its 
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master, as though perfectly conscious that 
it had become the subject of discourse. 
“Surely, if you cared totry, you might find 
a prettier wife, more gracefuland endearing 
children, and a more sympathising friend ; 
for, after all—” 

‘*Madame has said the very words,” in- 
terposed the man, with melancholy energy ; 
* after all—yes, it is indeed after all is gone 
that I once loved so fondly, I learn the real 
value of the last living thing on earth that 
cares for me!” 

The tone in which the words were utter- 
ed, excited my interest at once ; and it ap- 
peared to produce its effect also upon the 
dog, for the creature turned its head to- 
wards its master, and the long straight tail 
moved slightly, more as it seemed in sym- 
pathy than in pleasure. After some time, I 
elicited the story of the helmsman’s life, and 
it was truly one of suffering and of sorrow. 
He had lost his wife and three fair children 
in the brief period of two days—‘all (his) 
little ones at one fell swoop”—by an epide- 
mic disease which raged in Rotterdam some 
years previously. They all lay dead to- 
gether in the same narrow room, and as his 
last light went out, as the expiring mother 
turned her glazed and failing eye from the 
face of her husband to the bed on which he 
had placed their cold and stiffening infants 
in one motionless and ghastly line,—for the 
poor have no luxuries of curtained couches 
to shroud from the gaze of agony the 
amount of ita wretchedness—the bereaved 
man would have been alone, utterly alone, 
with that four-fold death, had not the dumb 
playmate of his lost little ones still borne 
him company; but as he sank down, ex- 
hausted by watching and despair, upon the 
body of his wife, the faithful dog held its 
place beside those of the innocent beings, 
by whose joyous voices he was never again 
to be summoned to sport—by whose fond 
hands he was never again to be fed or 
fondled. It was a sad picture—the utter 
desolation of that widowed man, even simply 
and hurriedly as he sketched its outline; 
and his thick tones became thicker, and his 
thin lips quivered as he reverted to his time 
of trial. 

‘“* After that, all was soon over,” he pur- 
sued, at the close of a momentary pause, 
which I had not found courage to break, 
‘the grave follows fast upon the death-groan ; 
and all that I had loved best on earth was 
taken from me, and shut from my sight for- 
ever. He followed with me to see them laid 
in the earth,’ and as he spoke he looked 
towards the dog, which had never once re- 
moved its eyes from its master since he com- 
menced his narrative, ‘and we stood by 











together to see the graves filled in, and the 
cold sods flung upon the fair young faces 
which had so often been pressed by the fond 
lips of their dead mother—and upon the 
loving heart of that mother herself, which 
to its last beat had been full of love, both 
for them and forme. We did not move 
away until the four mounds were filled in, 
and heaped up, and the crosses planted at 
their head. There were other lookers-on, 
Madame, though I heeded them not then; 
but many stood by, and pitied the stricken 
victims of that fell disease, for it was a drea- 
ry sight even to the lightest-hearted to look 
upon those three little fresh-made graves 
with the mother in the midst; they should 
have pitied me—they should have wept over 
the desolate spirit of the one left! 

‘“* When all was over, I turned home- 
ward; or rather | made my miserable way 
back to the empty hut which had so lately 
been made ny home, and where I had been 
a husband and a father; but neither smile 
| nor voice greeted me now. It was only 





| when | closed the door behind me, and that 
|| my eyes, as they wandered over the empty 


| 


beds and the silent floor, until they at length 
| rested upon that dog,—it was only then, as 
| I fancied, that he understood all, and that 
my sorrow was his sorrow, that I felt all the 
bitterness of my affliction, and the full value 
of even his companionship. And we have 
clung together ever since;” he added, ral- 
lying into an accent of greater cheerfulness : 
‘‘ Baptiste the gruff Flamand, and his dog 
Bijou, are never seen apart further than the 
length of the deck, or the turn of a corner, 
either on board or shore. He is my friend, 
my messmate, and my comrade. He cares 
no more for the company of other dogs, than 
I do for that of other men. I often think 
that neither of us will ever lose the memory 
of that death room, and those three little 
graves ; and so we live on together, and so 
(by the help of the Virgin!) we shall always 
do, till one of us follows after those we have 
lost; and woe be to that one who lasts the 
longest !” 

Surely this was eloquence, simply as the 
words were strung together. I can only 
say that at the moment I felt it to be such ; 
and thenceforward the maimed and ill-con- 
ditioned dog became to me an object of real 
interest. 











I have already alluded to the prevalence 
of drought during the preceding summer, 
and its consequent effect upon the river.— 
As we advanced, the difficulty became 
greater; and at length, some doubt having 
been expressed of the practicability of our 
passing between the shore and a shoal near 
the centre of the stream, a steam-boat be- 
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longing to the same company as that in 
which we were embarked, but which had 
discharged her cargo, and was lying at an- 
chor, was directed to attempt the passage, 
as, in the event of her grounding, the in- 
convenience would be comparatively trivial 
in her case, and we could at once be trans- 
ferred into some of the flat-bottomed boats 
which ply in the harbor, in order to prevent 
further loss of time. This was accordingly 
done, and having passed the shoal, she lay- 
to beside it, as a further protection to us; but 
as it subsequently proved, with better inten- 
tion than judgment, for, owing to the limit- 
ed space thus afforded to our own boat, the 
pilot perceived, an instant too late, that in 
order to keep us clear of the shore, we had 
no alternative but to stop short, or to run 
foul of the steamer which had been designed 
to preventdisaster. He, of course, attempt- 
ed the former expedient, but he had lost his 
chance by ahair’s breadth. Before his man- 
date could be obeyed, and the steam backed, 
one turn of the paddle-wheels drove our 
figure-head crashing through the side of 
the other boat, and almost threw us off our 
feet. 

Great was the outcry; for nothing is 
effected on board a foreign craft without 
noise and vociferation. The river, the 
shoal, and the boats, injurer and injured 
alike, were freely made over to his Satanic 
majesty without the trammel of any legal 
formalities ; and the courtesy was very efti- 
ciently and promptly returned by the crew 
of the other vessel. Ultimately, after great 
exertion we got clear, something like order 
was restored; and my friend Baptiste, who 
was evidently an individual of mark on board, 


resigned the helm to another of the crew, | 


and went forward to ascertain the extent of 
the damage which we had ourselves sustain- 
ed. The figure-head had been carried 
away; and he strode over the bows of the 
boat to examine the evil in detail. Unfortu- 
nately, he was, according to custom, fol- 
lowed by his faithful favorite, who, on the 
disappearance of its master behind the bul- 
warks of the vessel, instantly sprang after 
bim. The man had found footing upon 
some projecting piece of timber, but the 
poor dog was less happy. ‘The leap which 
it took to clear the side of the boat carried 
it beyond help, and it fell into the river.— 
We were in full career—steaming at that 
moment nine or ten knots an hour, for we 
had at length left all impediments behind us 
—and the consequence was inevitable. The 
next revolution of the wheel drew the wretch- 
ed animal into the vortex: it was caught up 
—dropped from paddle to paddle, until it 
had made its miserable circuit—and then 


cast back, maimed, dislocated, and dying, 
amid the foaming and hissing waters. 

The cry of “a man overboard !” at sea, 
must be thrilling—frightful. It has so 
chanced that it has never been my fate to 
hear it during ny wanderings—earnestly do 
I hope that it never may; for the catastro- 
phe of the poor helmsman’s dog was to me 
sufficiently shocking. Never shall I forget 
it! The wretched Baptiste—for at that 
moment I am convinced that he was wretch- 
ed—had staggered once more to the deck: 
and my own shriek was not more shrill nor 
more wild than that with which it was echoed 
by the desolate and heart-wrung man beside 
me. [am persuaded thatthe dog heard 
and recognized the voice to which it had so 
long been obedient, for ere it was lost to 
sight, I caught a last transient view of its 
dying eyes, and they were still following the 
vessel. Baptiste had sprung upon the raised 
platform of the tiller, and was still gazing 
eagerly in the direction of the quivering and 
agonized animal, when it disappeared; and 
|then he covered his weather-beaten face 
_with his large hands, and wept! 
| He was now indeed alone - Inthe 
| excitement of the moment I entreated the 
|| captain of the steamer to lay-to for a few 
minutes, to enable the poor helmsman to 
recover his lost treasure; but, with better 
judgment, he at once negatived my suit; 
| alleging that not only would the bulk of the 
| 
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passengers object to such a detention, upon 
what they would consider as so trivial a pre- 
text, but also that it could assuredly only 
tend to increase the grief of Baptiste were 
he to see the actual condition of his favorite. 
| ‘* {am sorry for the poor man,” he said, 
feelingly; ‘for he is an honest fellow and a 
good sailor, and that dog was not a com- 
mon-place dog to him. It was the only 
friend that he had in the world, and he did 
not seem to wish for another. However, 
what’s done can’t be recalled; and Bijou is 
dead by this time; or at least I hope so, for 
he can scarcely havea whole bone left in his 
skin.” 

I shuddered as heturned away. And this 
then was the termination of the innocent 
and faithful attachment in which the be- 
reaved Baptiste had found a consolation for 
} his cruel griefs! I did not venture for some 
! time to speak to him. He had restrained 
the current of his tears, and resumed the 
helm ; and he stood at his post with his long 
grizzled hair streaming in the wind, his 
lips tightly compressed, and his chest heay- 
ing; the very type of deep and wordless 
| suffering. 
| At length we reached Rotterdam, and 
! then, for the firsttime since the catastrophe, 
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{| approached the helmsman. “Baptiste,” | 
I said, ** you have indeed sustained a heavy | 
loss, but be comforted. The agony of your | 
poor favorite must have soon been over.” 
As I spoke, I saw the pale lips quiver, and | 
the eyelids assume atremulous appearance, 
which convinced me that the pent-up grief 
of the poor fellow would soon again have 
way, and I was glad of it. ‘1 am well 
aware,” I continued, “only too well aware, 
that no other deg can ever replace poor Bi- 
jou; but still there would be companionship | 
even if not happiness in a new favorite. 
Here is money—seek out a fresh friend, 
and endeavor to forget the trial of to-day.” 

The lips grew firm in an instant, the eye- 
lids were motionless, and the expression of 
the look said as plainly as ever look spoke, 
“ Ettu, Brute!” 1 shrank before the im- 
plied reproach, but I persisted, and I did it 
in kindness. 

**No, no, Madame;”’ he said at last in a 
thick, husky voice, while the tears that | 





of endurance, He seemed to get over it 
with extreme difficulty, pausing every min- 
ute to take breath, and a cup of strong tea, 
but accomplished his Herculean labor five 
minutes before midnight. 

Third Leader.—( This day, 10 o'clock, 
A.M.) The Waiter has sent out for an 
ounce of snuff, and seems to be dreadfully 
punished. Wet towels and bags of ice 
have been applied to his temples, but the 
drowsiness increases with every line he reads. 
A Quaker has threatened to inform against 
the parties for their inhumanity, unless a 
copy of Punch is instantly substituted for 
the Morning Post. 

1 o'clock, Pp. m—The Waiter is fast 
asleep. An ophicleide has been tried to 
arouse him, but it only elicits a loud snore. 
He breathes very hard, and seems to be in 
great pain. His ravings are fearful, con- 
sisting of extracts of the different leaders. 
The one Policeman (A. 1,)of Herne Bay, 
has been sent for the surgeon. 





would no longer be suppressed, poured 
down his cheeks, as though his effort to 
speak had loosed them : “put up your gold. 
I did not expect this from you, foryouknew 
all that he was to me. But the world are 
all alike. They attack every disease with 
the same remedy. Wife, children, friend, 
I have lost all over again, and you offer me 
money! Keep it; and if you are ever alone 
upon earth, in your turn, purchase with it, 
if you can, all that I have lost.” 

Poor Baptiste! This sorrow had made 
him bitter, but it was impossible not to for- 
give him. ‘I am rebuked, my friend,” | 
replied deprecatingly. ‘“ Farewell! may 
this be your last grief.” 

And so we parted. I to pursue my home- 
ward journey, and the helmsman to brood 
over his bereavement. 





FOUR-AND-TWENTY LEADERS 
OF THE “MORNING POST” IN FOUR-AND-TWENTY 
SUCCESSIVE DaYs!! 

The result of the “fool-hardy wager,” 
announced in our last, came off, as pro- 
posed, at Herne Bay. The daring Waiter 
was in capital condition, having had a week’s 


5 o’clock.—The Waiter has just evinced 
slight signs of returning animation; avisiter 
at the hotel having shouted in his ear— 


“John, here’s half-a-crown for you !”— 
Punch. 


Apnorisms AND REFLEcTIONS.— (Not 
from Macnish.)—Tea and Yarmouth bloat- 
ers—chops and stout, Welsh rabbits and 
whiskey—such is a day! 

How beautiful is Nature! From the 
sun in his noon-tide glory, to the humble 
glimmer of the glowworm! What painter 
could faithfully depict the rainbow coloring 
of a convalescent black eye? 

Perseverance and Industry will ultimately 
obtain life’s leg of mutton, be the pole on 
which it is elevated never so greasy ; and 
the carefully-soaped tail of the pig of pros- 
perity seldom eludes the grasp of well- 
directed assiduity. 

Seldom do we meet with a more striking 
instance of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, than when we see a blind man 
industriously endeavoring to decipher in the 
dark the unintelligible hieroglyphics of by- 
gone ages.—1b. 











hard training uponthe Metropolitan Maga- | 


zine. 

We give the result of each day’s reading : 

The First Leader.—The Waiter went 
off in capital style, getting over a line a 
minute. This continued for five minutes, 
when he began to show slight signs of fa- 
tigue. However, the task was completed in 
gallant style in about 10hs. and 45m. 

Second Leader.—The subject, being Pu- 
seyism, severely tried the Waiter’s powers 


A Wink as coop as 4 Nop.—We have 
noticed an advertisement head “ Advice to 
the Deaf;’”’ but what on earth is the use of 
| offering advice to those who, being deaf- 
| can’t be expected to listen? The same en- 
thusiast who offers advice to the deaf, puts 
forth suggestions to the nearly blind; these 
suggestions being intended, no doubt, for 
those who can see things with half an eye, 
which is aconvenientstate of quick-sighted- 
ness to those who can hardly see anything.— 
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CONJECTURES 
Upon hearing a Piano played in an Hotel where the wri- 

ter had seen several very beautiful Young Ladies. 
Those dulcet sounds, how sweet they ring, 
And vibrate with the thoughts they bring; 
Oh ! how my fancy paints the grace, 

The beauty, and the lovely face 

Of her who can with sounds inspire, 

The feelings of a holy fire ;— 

It must be her with pearly skin, 

So tall, so delicate, and thin— 

And yet, methinks, the touch is bold, 

Like her of healthy hue and mould,— 

Oh! what a creature she must be, 

To play with such sad sympathy ; 

So softly sweet, and sweetly pure, 

It is the black-eyed lass, I’m sure : 

Thus spoke the soul—it must be she,— 
Oh! heaven, that such felicity 

» Is placed on earth to let us know 

The pangs of Tantalus below. 

I'd give my life, had I the power, 

To share such company an hour. 


The music ceased—the morning beamed— 
But | had neither slept or dream’d : 

I sought the host, and asked the name 

Of that enchanting music dame. 

With twinkling eye and knowing look, 
Replied “’T was Jor, THE NIGGER CooK!” 


rae 


PUNCH’S PENCILLINGS 

Tue Corp Water Civus.—lt is pro- | 
posed to form a club, to be called the Cold | 
Water Club. Every candidate for admis- | 
sion must drink one quart of cold water in 
the presence of the porter, and another 
quart in the presence of the committee, on 
being proposed. 

Life members must drink a bucketful of 
spring water in twenty-four hours; and no 
one is eligible to the committee who has not 
imbibed at least six pailsful of the element 
in any given week. 

The advantages of the club will consist 
of a reading-room, supplied with all the 
newspapers, which will be kept damped, so 
that there will be a continued supply of wet 
sheets. There will also be water-spouts in 
various parts of the building, with the water 
constantly let on, for the accommodation | 
of members wishing to stand under them. | 
Bath-chairs will be placed in all the apart- 
ments, and the furniture will consist of 
watered silk. Engines will be constantly 
playing, in order to wet the appetite ; and 
the moisture of the members will be in every 
way provided for. 


Tre Frencu Army.—In future, all the 
laurels of French officers are to be gilt; a 


late ordonnance forbidding their marriage 
with any woman, who has less than 1,200 
francs a year! Mere love is not to be al- 
lowed out of the ranks! 


TrrumPH oF THE Britisn Constrtv- 
rion.—An unfortunate ealf destined for 
sausage-meat, having been found on a 
butcher’s premises, in a condition said to be 
unfit for human food, was sent for into the 
police-oflice yard, that the magistrate him- 
self might judge of it. This glorious privi- 
lege awarded to the calf, of being tried by 
one of his own peers, is quite in conformity 
with the splendid provisions of our unparal- 
leled Constitution ! 


Dancine For THE Mitition.—We un- 
derstand that the fertile brain of Monsieur 
Jullien has been employed in devising some 
new Quadrilles, and that he intends bring- 
ing out a splendid arrangementof St Vitus’s 
dance, in a day or two. 





| Tur Herent or GranpEur.—A writer 
|in a provincial paper, in an outburst of en- 
thusiastic loyalty, declared the other day 
that “our beloved Queen sits on the highest 
throne in Europe.”” ‘This must be very in- 
| convenient, considering that her Majesty 
‘has not the longest legs,—which, in order 
|to sit at ease on 1 the highest throne, would 
certainly be required. 


) Russian Inrenticence.—The public 








functionaries of the Russian provinces hav: 
| just been forbidden to wear either beard or 
| moustachioes. The prohibition of mous- 
tachioes seems rather unreasonable, but we 
think it quite right that the authorities 
should not continue to be in the slightest 
degree bearded. What is to become of the 
home trade in Russian bear's grease! 
PUNCH’S NAVAL SONGSTER. 
Afloat, ashore, ahead, astern, 
With winds propitious or contrary, 
(I do not spin an idle yarn,) 
No—no, belay! 1 love thee, Mary. 


Amidships—on the Bentinck shrouds, 
Athwart the hawse, astride the mizen, 

Watching at night the fleecy clouds, 
Your Harry wishes you were his’n. 


Then let us heave the nuptial lead, 

In Hymen’s port our anchors weighing : 
Thy face shall be the figure-head 

Our ship shall always be displaying. 


But when old age shall bid us luff, 
Our honest tack will never vary, 
But I'll continue Harry Bluff, 
And thou my little light-built Mary. 














